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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


ON WITTGENSTEIN’S USE OF THE TERM 
**CRITERION’”’ * 


1. An important notion in Wittgenstein’s later philosophy is 
that of a criterion. For example: 


It is part of the grammar of the word ‘‘chair’’ that this is what we call 
‘to sit on a chair,’’ and it is part of the grammar of the word ‘‘meaning’’ 
that this is what we call ‘‘explanation of a meaning’’; in the same way to 
explain my criterion for another person’s having toothache is to give a 
grammatical explanation about the word ‘‘toothache’’ and, in this sense, an 
explanation concerning the meaning of the word ‘‘toothache.’’ 


When we learnt the use of the phrase ‘‘so-and-so has toothache’’ we were 
pointed out certain kinds of behaviour of those who were said to have tooth- 
ache. As an instance of these kinds of behaviour let us take holding your 
cheek. Suppose that by observation I found that in certain cases whenever 
these first criteria told me a person had toothache, a red patch appeared on the 
person’s cheek. Supposing I now said to someone ‘‘I see A has toothache, 
he’s got a red patch on his cheek.’’ He may ask me ‘‘How do you know A 
has toothache when you see a red patch?’’ I should then point out that 


certain phenomena had always coincided with the appearance of the red 
patch. 


Now one may go on and ask: ‘‘How do you know that he has got toothache 
when he holds his cheek?’’ The answer to this might be, ‘‘I say, he has 
toothache when he holds his cheek because I hold my cheek when I have 
toothache.’’ But what if we went on asking:—‘‘And why do you suppose 
that toothache corresponds to his holding his cheek just because your tooth- 
ache corresponds to your holding your cheek?’’ You will be at a loss to 
answer this question, and find that here we strike rock bottom, that is we 
have come down to conventions. (If you suggest as an answer to the last 
question that, whenever we’ve seen people holding their cheeks and ask them 
what’s the matter, they have answered, ‘‘I have toothache,’’—remember that 


this experience only co-ordinates holding your cheek with saying certain 
words.) 


This passage is from the Blue Book of 1933-1934. It is fol- 
lowed by the one passage of Wittgenstein’s published work in which 
he gives anything like a definition of the term ‘‘criterion’”’: 


*To be presented as part of a symposium on ‘‘Criteria’’ at the Fifty- 
Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern 
Division, at Columbia University, December 29, 1959. 

1 Ludwig Wittgenstein, The Blue and Brown Books [hereafter abbreviated 
‘*BB’’] (Oxford, 1958), p. 24. 


845 
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Let us introduce two antithetical terms in order to avoid certain elementary 
confusions: To the question ‘‘ How do you know that so-and-so is the case?’’, 
we sometimes answer by giving ‘criteria’ and sometimes by giving ‘symptoms.’ 
If medical science calls angina an inflammation caused by a particular bacillus, 
and we ask in a particular case ‘‘why do you say this man has got angina?’’ 

then the answer ‘‘I have found the bacillus so-and-so in his blood’’ gives us 
\ the criterion, or what we may call the defining criterion of angina. If on the 
other hand the answer was, ‘‘His throat is inflamed,’’ this might give us a 
symptom of angina. I call ‘‘symptom’’ a phenomenon of which experience 
has taught us that it coincided, in some way or other, with the phenomenon 
which is our defining criterion. Then to say ‘‘A man has angina if this 
bacillus is found in him’’ is a tautology or it is a loose way of stating the 
definition of ‘‘angina.’’ But to say, ‘‘A man has angina whenever he has 
an inflamed throat’’ is to make a hypothesis.2 


Wittgenstein then makes some remarks about the role of eri- 
teria in our actual use of language: 


In practice, if you were asked which phenomenon is the defining criterion 
and which is a symptom, you would in most cases be unable to answer this 
question except by making an arbitrary decision ad hoc. It may be practical 
to define a word by taking one phenomenon as the defining criterion, but we 
shall easily be persuaded to define the word by means of what, according to 
our first use, was a symptom. Doctors will use the names of diseases without 
ever deciding which phenomena are to be taken as criteria and which as 
symptoms; and this need not be a deplorable lack of clarity. For remember 
that in general we don’t use language according to strict rules—it hasn’t 
been taught us by means of strict rules, either. We, in our discussions on 
the other hand, constantly compare language with a calculus proceeding ac- 
cording to exact rules. 


This is a very one-sided way of looking at language. In practice we very 
rarely use language as such a caleulus. For not only do we not think of the 
rules of usage—of definitions, ete.—while using language, but when we are 
asked to give such rules, in most cases we aren’t able to do so. We are 
unable clearly to circumscribe the concepts we use; not because we don’t 
know their real definitions, but because there is no real ‘definition’ to them. 
To suppose that there must be would be like supposing that whenever children 
play with a ball they play a game according to strict rules.3 


2. Suppose that a capacity to score better than fifty points on 
a certain test is the criterion of genius, in the sense that Wittgen- 
stein means to give to the term ‘‘criterion.’’ Then it will suffi- 
ciently explain how I know that a particular man is a genius to 
say that I have given him the test and found his score on it to be 
better than fifty. This explanation will be sufficient not because 
it is an established fact that whoever scores better than fifty on the 
test is a genius, but because to say that whoever scores better than 
fifty on it is a genius is to utter ‘‘a tautology’’ or ‘‘is a loose way 

2 Tbid., pp. 24-25. 

8 Ibid., p. 25. 
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of stating the definition’’ of the word ‘‘genius.’’ The criterion of 
a thing is its ‘‘defining criterion.’’ By taking this or that as the 
criterion by which to govern our use of a word, we ‘‘define the 
word.’’ The criterion of angina, if any, is what ‘‘medical science 
calls angina.’’* That is, it is what medical science calls ‘‘angina.’’ 
(But this is not to deny that it is called ‘‘angine’’ in French.) 

It is plain enough, then, though Wittgenstein might have made 
it plainer, that in the sense of the passages I’ve quoted from the 
Blue Book the criterion for this or that’s being so is, among other 
things, a logically sufficient condition of its being so. That is: 
If I find in a particular case that the criterion for a thing’s being 
so is satisfied, what entitles me to claim that I thereby know the 
thing to be so is that the satisfaction of the criterion entails that it 
is so, in the technical sense of the word ‘‘entails’’ in which if a 
man owns two suiteases, that entails that he owns some luggage.® 

Such expressions as ‘‘the defining criterion’’ and ‘‘a loose way 
of stating the definition of ‘angina,’ ’’ or the sentence beginning 
‘*It may be practical to define a word by taking one phenomenon as 
the defining criterion,’’ would seem to warrant the addition that if 
anything is the criterion for a thing’s being so, the thing’s being 
so entails the satisfaction of the criterion: The criterion is a 


logically necessary as well as a logically sufficient condition of its 
being so. (Thus Wittgenstein says in the Brown Book: ‘‘the real 


4It might be argued that while the criterion of angina, in Wittgenstein’s 
example, is just the presence of a particular bacillus in one’s blood, what 
medical science is said to call angina is something more, namely ‘‘an inflam- 
mation caused by a particular bacillus.’’ (My dictionary tells me that angina 
is ‘‘any inflammatory infection of the throat or fauces, esp. one producing 
suffocative spasms.’’) But if having angina is supposed to be having such an 
inflammation, it will not be ‘‘a tautology or a loose way of stating the defi- 
nition of ‘angina’ ’’ to say that a man has angina if the bacillus is found 
in him. The phrase ‘‘an inflammation caused by a particular bacillus’’ has 
more in it, under the influence of the ordinary sense of the word ‘‘angina,’’ 
than Wittgenstein finds convenient for the purposes of the example, and he 
therefore slips without notice into the simpler supposition that what is called 
‘‘having angina’’ is just having the bacillus in one, inflammation or no in- 
flammation. Thus ‘‘ ‘His throat is inflamed’... might give us a symptom 
of angina.’’ 

5 As might be expected, a criterion is in Wittgenstein’s usage always 
a criterion for something or other’s being the case, being so, though it may 
be described as ‘‘the criterion of X,’’ where ‘‘X’’ is a noun or a sub- 
stantive phrase. I follow Wittgenstein’s German in writing, as a rule, ‘‘eri- 
terion of angina’’ and ‘‘criterion of having angina,’’ for example, but ‘‘cri- 
terion for a man’s having angina’’ (to represent the German ‘‘ Kriterium 
dafiir,’’ with a ‘‘dasz’’-clause). The expression ‘‘satisfaction of the cri- 
terion’’ has no parallel in Wittgenstein’s idiom. 
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eriterion for a person’s reading or not reading’’; ‘‘the only real 
criterion distinguishing reading from not reading.’’® 

3. It might be objected that I do violence to Wittgenstein’s 
thought by trying to force it into such jargon as that of ‘‘logically 
necessary and sufficient conditions.’’ I might be reminded of his 
remark in the Brown Book about an explanation there of the term 
‘‘pnattern’’: ‘‘This explanation, as others which we have given, is 
vague, and meant to be vague.’’’ Why shouldn’t Wittgenstein’s 
term ‘‘efiterion’’ be more or less like those words of which, ac- 
cording to the Blue Book, one might say: ‘‘They are used in a 
thousand different ways which gradually merge into one another. 
No wonder we can’t tabulate strict rules for their use.’’® 

But I haven’t offered to tabulate strict rules for the use that 
Wittgenstein proposes to make of the word ‘‘criterion.’’ For ex- 
ample: It is a logically necessary and sufficient condition of there 
being eight men in a room that there should be as many men in the 
room as there are even integers between nine and twenty-five. 
But is that what anyone calls there being eight men in a room? 
The criterion of X is what is called ‘‘X.’’ I have no exact account 
to give of Wittgenstein’s use of such expressions as ‘‘is called.’’ 
And if ‘‘logically necessary and sufficient condition’’ and ‘‘en- 
tails’’ are jargon, they have the company in that misery of the 
word ‘‘tautology,’’ which Wittgenstein uses in the passage I’ve 
been discussing. 

I should say, however, that I have no intention of committing 
Wittgenstein to the view that the criterion of X is a logically 
necessary and sufficient condition of X in the nature of things, so 
to speak. Criteria are for him primarily criteria that men ‘‘ac- 
cept,’’ ‘‘adopt,’’ ‘‘fix,’’ ‘‘introduce,’’ and ‘‘use’’ or ‘‘apply’’ in 
connection with their use of certain expressions.® If anything is 
the criterion of X and therefore a logically necessary and sufficient 
condition of X, it is because (in some sense of ‘‘because’’) men 
agree in certain conventions. (‘‘Here we strike rock bottom, that 
is we have come down to conventions.’’ ?°) 

4. ‘‘To say, ‘A man has angina whenever he has an inflamed 
throat’ is to make a hypothesis.’’ Wittgenstein’s use of the word 
‘*hypothesis’’ here may suggest that in his opinion no one ought 

6 BB, pp. 121, 122. 

7 Ibid., p. 84. 

8 Ibid., p. 28. 

® For the quoted words, ef. ibid., pp. 63, 64, 55, and Philosophical Investi- 
gations, hereafter abbreviated ‘‘PI’’ (Oxford, 1953): I, sees. 141, 182, 322; 
II, pp. 212, 222. 

10 BB, p. 24. 
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to claim to know (or know for certain, anyway) that p without 
something better to go on than symptoms of its being the case that 
p. But the suggestion a few lines earlier is that one may some- 
times answer the question ‘‘ How do you know that so-and-so is the 
ease?’’ quite as irreproachably by ‘‘giving ‘symptoms’ ’’ as by 
‘*viving ‘criteria,’ ’’ and this is what Wittgenstein thinks, as far as 
I can find. The satisfaction of the criterion for a thing’s being 
the case entails that it is the case, which no symptom of its being 
the case can do. But it doesn’t follow that no criterion can seem 
to be satisfied when it isn’t or that no symptom can be perfectly 
reliable. 

Nevertheless, the criterion for a thing’s being so (if any) is 
in one respect the primary phenomenon by which one may judge 
that it is so. It is only because experience has taught us that 
another phenomenon ‘‘coincided, in some way or other,’’ with the 
criterion that we are entitled to regard that other phenomenon 
as a symptom of the thing’s being so. Wittgenstein’s way of 
introducing the term ‘‘symptom’’ appears to involve that if any- 
thing is a symptom for us of a given thing’s being so, there must 
be some phenomenon which is the criterion for its being so. This 
appearance is deceptive, as I will argue in the next section of this 
paper; there may be symptoms of that for which there is no one 
criterion. But if there is no criterion by which I might judge that 
I myself have a toothache, for example, then it will follow that 
nothing can be a symptom for me of my having one. 

5. When we turn from Wittgenstein’s explanation or partial 
explanation of what criteria and symptoms are to his account (in 
the third passage that I’ve quoted) of how language is used, it 
appears at first that he has brought criteria and symptoms in only 
to usher them out again: ‘‘In practice, if you were asked which 
phenomenon is the defining criterion and which is a symptom, you 
would in most eases be unable to answer this question,’’ not be- 
‘ause you don’t know the answer, but because ‘‘in general we 
don’t use language according to exact rules,’’ and so on. Even 
within this account, however, one phrase implies that there are in 
many or most cases, symptoms of a thing’s being so: ‘‘It may be 
practical to define a word by taking one phenomenon as the de- 
fining criterion, but we shall easily be persuaded to define the 
word by means of what, according to our first use, was a symptom.’’ 
Wittgenstein has said, only a few lines earlier, ‘‘I call ‘symptom’ 
a phenomenon of which experience has taught us that it coincided 

. . With the phenomenon which is our defining criterion.’’ So 
if there were symptoms of what we meant by ‘‘X’”’ in our first use 
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of the word, then something, it seems, must have been the criterion 
of X, in that sense of ‘‘X’’. But ‘‘our first use’’ must mean our 
first, unruly use of the word according to no one defining criterion. 

This apparent contradiction is confusing, but not important. 
Wittgenstein doesn’t mean to define the term ‘‘symptom’’ by the 
sentence beginning ‘‘I call ‘symptom’... ,’’ but to explain how 
he uses it in such eases as the imaginary one of angina. The 
rest of its use is supposed to be obvious from this explanation. 
(The Blue Book was ‘‘meant only for the people who heard the 
lectures.’’'!) What Wittgenstein then goes on to deny is that 
any phenomenon is the criterion of X, in most cases. He doesn’t 
deny that there will generally turn out to be criteria of X in those 
eases. For example: In the preceding passage about toothache 
he alleges that we have, not one, specific criterion, but criteria for 
another person’s having a toothache:'* such phenomena as his 
holding his cheek, ‘‘certain kinds of behaviour.’’ A symptom of 
X, in such eases, will be a ‘‘phenomenon of which experience has 
taught us that it coincided, in some way or other,’’ with one or 
more of the phenomena which are our criteria of X. The red patch 
on a person’s cheek, in the example of toothache, will be a symptom 
in this way: ‘‘Certain phenomena’’—criteria of having a tooth- 
ache—‘‘had always coincided with the appearance of the red 
patch.’’ *% 

6. But what does Wittgenstein mean by criteria of X? If a 
phenomenon is a criterion among others for a thing’s being so, then 
first, certainly, it is one among other phenomena that can show 
the thing to be so, as the criterion for its being so might do if there 
were one. (Wittgenstein says, for example: ‘‘whenever these 
first criteria told me that a person had toothache.’’'*) But it ean 
be ‘‘used as a criterion,’’ or ‘‘is a criterion,’ only under certain 

11 Wittgenstein in a letter to Russell, quoted ibid., p. v. 


12 At ibid., p. 24, 1. 10, the singular, ‘‘criterion,’’ is used as in PJ, I, see. 
344, for example. 

18 Why, if asked ‘‘which phenomenon is the defining criterion and which 
is a symptom,’’ wouldn’t we be able in most cases to say at least that this or 
that one is a symptom? Wittgenstein seems to be thinking of the question as 
one that might be asked with reference to a couple of phenomena (or more, 
but the wording suggests two) so intimately associated with X that where 
neither of them was the defining criterion of X both would turn out to be 
criteria of X. And in that case it would be misleading to say even that 
neither of them was a symptom, since a phenomenon that is one among other 
criteria of X is nevertheless a symptom of X under some circumstances. In 
PI, I, see. 354, Wittgenstein refers to this state of affairs as ‘‘the fluctuation 
in grammar between criteria and symptoms,’’ which ‘‘makes it look as if there 
were nothing at all but symptoms.’’ 

14 BB, p. 24; ef. p. 63, ll. 31-32. 
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circumstances **: ‘‘Many different criteria distinguish, under differ- 
ent circumstances, cases of believing what you say from those of 
not believing what you say.’’ Or suppose, as Wittgenstein does 
(though he may not think that this one phenomenon is ever really 
enough, by itself), that holding one’s cheek, in a certain kind of 
way, is a criterion of (another person’s) having a toothache. 
Still, there are circumstances under which a man’s holding his 
cheek, no matter how, won’t show that he has a toothache. 

In this respect a criterion among others for a thing’s being so 
differs from the defining criterion for a thing’s being so. From 
this difference there follows another. None of the many criteria 
for a thing’s being so can be a logically necessary and sufficient 
condition of its being so. But it doesn’t follow that a criterion 
among others of X isn’t a criterion in the same sense as that in 
which the defining criterion of X, if there were one, would be a 
criterion of X. It may be that in Wittgenstein’s sense of the 
term ‘‘criterion’’ the defining criterion of X is a logically necessary 
and sufficient condition of X in consequence of being the only 
criterion of X. And since Wittgenstein is content to introduce 
the term by explaining what it is to be the defining criterion of X, 
without explaining separately what it is to be one of many criteria 
of X, there is a strong presumption that in his usage a phenomenon 
is a criterion of X in some single sense of that form of words if it 
is a criterion of X at all, whether it is the only one or one among 
others. 


What can this sense of the term ‘‘eriterion’’ be? 


7. (a) In the first sentence of the first passage that I quoted 
at the beginning of this paper, the phrase ‘‘my criterion for an- 
other person’s having toothache’’ parallels the preceding phrases 
‘‘what we call ‘explanation of a meaning’ ’”’ and ‘‘what we call 
‘to sit on a chair.”’’ Apparently, my criterion for another per- 
son’s having toothache is what I call his having a toothache. 

(b) The criterion of angina, in Wittgenstein’s example, is what 


‘‘medical science calls angina,’’ and we may say that it is ‘‘the 
defining criterion of angina.’’ In one passage of the Brown Book 
the many criteria of a thing are also its ‘‘defining criteria.’’ *® 
And Wittgenstein repeatedly says or implies, in the Blue and 
Brown Books, that criteria of X are phenomena that we eall 
‘*X’’, or refer to by the expression ‘‘X’’ (if not refer to as ‘‘X’’), 


or describe by the expression ‘‘X’’ (if not describe as ‘‘X”’’), 
15 The quoted expressions are warranted by ibid., p. 61, ll, 26-27; 135, 


ll, 27-28; 144, ll. 9-12. 
16 BB, p. 104. 
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under various circumstances. To save space, I will not quote any 
such passages, but only list those I have found, in a note.*’ There 
is no hint in them that Wittgenstein is using the expressions 
‘‘eall,’’ ‘‘refer to,’’ and ‘‘describe’’ in abnormal senses, or meta- 
phorically. He means, as far as I can make out, that a man’s 
preparing tea for two, say, may be part of what is properly called 
his ‘‘expecting someone to tea,’’ as it must be the whole of what is 
properly called his ‘‘preparing tea for two.’’ ** 

(ec) Suppose that under certain circumstances a man’s saying a 
certain formula is a criterion for his knowing the formula, and 
that this is a criterion for his being able to continue a certain 
series, under the same circumstances. Does it follow that ‘‘He 
ean continue ...’’ means the same as ‘‘He knows the formula’’ 
(and that both of these sentences mean the same as ‘‘He has said 
the formula’’)? Wittgenstein replies: ‘‘We can say ‘They don’t 
mean the same, i.e., they are not in general use as synonyms as, 
e.g., the phrases ‘‘I am well’’ and ‘‘I am in good health’’’; or 
we may say ‘Under certain circumstances ‘‘He can continue . . .”’ 
means he knows the formula.’’’?® (That is, as a version of this 
passage in the Investigations confirms,?° under certain cireum- 
stances ‘‘He can continue ...’’ means the same as ‘‘He knows 
the formula.’’) Or again, under certain circumstances ‘‘under- 
standing . . . means the same as reacting [in such-and-such a way, 
e.g. to an order}.’’ ** 

(d) Under given circumstances of X, X may consist in a phe- 
nomenon that satisfies a criterion of X under such circumstances ; 
or we may say that the phenomenon is X under the circumstances.** 

8. These various ways of speaking about criteria imply that to 
be a criterion of X is just to be (what is called) X, in ease there 
is only one criterion of X, or to be (what is called) X under certain 
circumstances, in case there is more than one criterion of X. But 
on any such account of criteria there will be less truth in certain 
of Wittgenstein’s most interesting remarks than one might have 
hoped or feared. 


17 Ibid., pp. 20, ll. 9-24; 32, 1. 24-33, 1. 9; 57, ll. 32-34; 88, ll. 14-17; 
110, ll. 1-9; 112-116, sees. 62-64 (on p. 116, notice ll. 22-33); 135, ll. 26-33; 
143-144, see. 6; 146, ll. 27-34; 147, ll. 27-40; 152, sec. 12; 154, ll. 3-5; 157, 
ll, 23-25. 

18 Ibid., p. 20. 

19 Tbid., p. 115, and ef. the whole of sec. 64. 

20 PI, I, see. 183. 

21 BB, p. 141, ll. 36-37. 

22 Ibid., pp. 131, ll. 33-38; 147, Il. 36-40. Cf. pp. 110, Il. 10-15; 154, 
ll. 3-5. 
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Some sixty per cent of the passages in which he attributes eri- 
teria to this or that (in all of his published work taken together) 
have to do with such concepts as those of understanding, imagining, 
and feeling—roughly: ‘‘psychological’’ concepts. It is by no 
means always a kind of behavior that he calls a criterion in this 
connection. But he appears to think that there is in every case 
at least one ‘‘outward’’ criterion of an ‘‘inner’’ event, state, 
process, or whatever the thing ‘‘grammatically’’ is, though there 
may be inner criteria of it as well.** By silently reciting a poem 
to myself, I might discover that I know it by heart. For such a 
thing as having a toothache, however, there is no inner criterion.** 
A man’s holding his cheek in a certain kind of way, with a certain 
kind of look, is the sort of thing that is a criterion for his having 
a toothache; and his saying that he has one is an additional, de- 
rivative criterion. 

But can what a man does or says be called his having a tooth- 
ache, or referred to or described as that, or even referred to or de- 
scribed by saying that he has a toothache, under any circumstances, 
in a proper and literal sense of the words said? No. (And is 
there no inner criterion of having a toothache? There is something 
that I have called having a toothache, when I had a toothache, 
namely having one.) 

Or take expecting, another of Wittgenstein’s examples. What 
is expecting? If it is an empty idea that what we call ‘‘expecting’’ 
is a queer, incorporeal something hidden away in that remarkable 
medium, the mind, what do we eall ‘‘expecting’’? For example, 
what do we call ‘‘expecting someone to tea’’?’ Unfortunately, the 
Blue Book is ready with a wrong answer: no one phenomenon, but 
any one of many different ‘‘processes of expecting someone to 
tea,’’ according to the circumstances. ‘‘What happens may be this: 
At four o’clock I look at my diary and see the name ‘B’ against 
to-day’s date; I prepare tea for two’’; and so on. (If we seize 
upon seeing the name, for example, and say ‘‘ Well, that’s hidden, 
at least,’’ the Blue Book threatens to remind us of various phe- 
nonmena en plein air that we call ‘‘seeing.’’) Under certain cir- 
cumstances ‘‘all this is called ‘expecting B from 4 to 4.30.’ ’’ *5 

But it isn’t. And so the ‘‘picture’’ of the hidden something or 
other that is uniquely called ‘‘expecting’’ doesn’t vanish 7°; or it 


23 ‘* Whatever the thing ‘grammatically’ is’’: ef. PI, I, sees. 572-573. 

24 Wittgenstein does not expressly say this, but cf., e.g., PJ, I, secs. 289- 
290, 377. 

25 BB, p. 20. 

26 PI, II, p. 223; ‘* ‘I cannot know what is going on in him’ is above 
all a picture.’’ 
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seems to vanish, but only because the Blue Book has evoked a 
competing picture, of the plain man calling what that other man 
is doing over there, with his diary and teapot, ‘‘expecting.’’ 

9. In the Remarks on the Foundation of Mathematics and the 
Philosophical Investigations, the ways of speaking about criteria 
that were dominant in the Blue and Brown Books are almost en- 
tirely suppressed. Wittgenstein may have been unconscious of 
this change, striking as it is, since some eight scattered remarks 
in the Investigations still suggest that a criterion of X is something 
that may be described as ‘‘X’’ under certain circumstances, some- 
thing in which X may consist.*7. But in general the Investigations 
and the Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics do not support 
that account of a criterion. 

There is one exceptional passage of the Blue Book in which 
Wittgenstein calls what he unquestionably regards as criteria for 
the truth of certain propositions ‘‘evidences for’’ the propositions.** 
The dominant conception of a eriterion in the Remarks on the 
Foundations of Mathematics and the Investigations is one to which 
this passage points: A criterion for a given thing’s being so is 
something that can show the thing to be so and show by its absence 
that the thing is not so; it is something by which one may be 
justified in saying that the thing is so and by whose absence one 


may be justified in saying that the thing is not so. And a criterion 


for a thing’s being so has this relation to the thing’s being so not as 
a matter of fact, like what Wittgenstein calls a ‘‘symptom”’ of its 
being so, but as a matter of ‘‘logical’’ necessity. That is, on 
Wittgenstein’s account of such necessity, its relation to the thing’s 


being so is ‘‘founded on a definition’’ or ‘*founded on convention’’ 


9 


or is a matter of ‘‘grammar.’’ ** 

Something of this sort is of course what Wittgenstein’s intro- 
duction of the term ‘‘criterion’’ prepared us to find. A eriterion 
for so-and-so’s being the case was to be something by which one 


might know that it was the case; that this or that was a criterion 


‘ 


for so-and-so’s being the case was to be a sort of ‘‘tautology,’’ 

27 At least the following remarks more or less strongly suggest the domi- 
nant account of criteria in BB: PI, I, sees. 145, 177, 183, 444, 541, 573, 586, 
II, p. 174, ll. 10-14. The following remarks, however, more or less strongly 
suggest that that account ought to be rejected: PJ, I, sees. 321, 322, 369-370, 
557; II, p. 2lle, ll. 23-32; and perhaps I, sec. 412, ll. 10-13, with the in- 
sertion of the parenthetical clause that has been left untranslated by mistake. 

28 BB, pp. 51-52. Compare PI, I, sees. 354-356. 

29 For the quoted phrases, ef. PJ, I, sees. 354, 355, and for ‘‘grammar’’ 
in this connection ef., e.g., PI, I, see. 520. 
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a matter of ‘‘convention.’’*° But instead of making this concep- 
tion clear, Wittgenstein distorts it, in the Blue and Brown Books, 
by representing the criteria for so-and-so’s being the case as various 
things that may be what is called ‘‘so-and-so’s being the case,’’ 
as a valise and a trunk or a trunk and a birdcage may be what is 
called ‘‘my baggage.’’ In the later books, this distortion is un- 
done, for the most part, but Wittgenstein still leaves his conception 
of a criterion very unclear. Can it be made clear? I think so. 
I will try to say how, very briefly, in the space that remains to me. 

Take toothaches again. What Wittgenstein calls a ‘‘eriterion”’ 
of having a toothache is a phenomenon by which, under certain 
circumstances, one would be justified in saying that a man had a 
toothache or in saying, should one have occasion to do so, that one 
knew he had a toothache. (It is therefore a phenomenon by 
which one may know that a man has a toothache, though sometimes, 
to be sure, one is justified in saying that one knows a thing and yet 
doesn’t know it, because, as one may or may not discover, it isn’t 
SO. ) 

Suppose that I am justified in saying that a certain man has a 
toothache by his present behavior, under certain circumstances. 
Then I must be in a position to say that when a man, or a man 
of whom it is true that so-and-so, or at least this man, behaves thus 


and thus, under such and such circumstances, he always or almost 
always has a toothache. This general proposition may be (one 
might think that it must be) one that it would be absurd to describe 
as a necessary truth. (For brevity’s sake, I will use the expres- 


ee 


sions ‘‘necessary’’ and ‘‘contingent’’ in this section, in familiar 
senses, Without explanation or defense, at a cost in clarity that may 
be greater than I imagine.) The association of certain behavior 
with having a toothache may be the purest matter of fact. It may 
happen to be a fact, say, that whenever Jones makes an appoint- 
ment with his dentist he has a toothache, or that no one ever 
takes a certain drug unless he has a toothache. 

But suppose that a man sits rocking miserably back and forth, 
holding his jaw, every now and then cautiously pushing at a loose 
tooth on that side with certain kinds of grimaces and sharp intakes 
of breath, and so on, in my presence. Under a variety of kinds 
of circumstances I would not be justified by this behavior in saying 
that the man had a toothache. (I hope that I have conveyed, 
without attempting to describe it in detail, what behavior I mean 
by ‘‘this behavior.’’?) As it happens, such circumstances are ex- 
ceptional. Normally, I would be justified by this behavior in 


80 BB, pp. 24-25. 
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saying that the man had a toothache. A man who behaves in this 
manner, under normal circumstances, always or almost always does 
have a toothache. That is, a man who behaves in this manner, 
under circumstances that have no tendency to show that he is not 
so behaving because he has a toothache, always or almost always ts 
so behaving because he has a toothache. 

Is that an established fact, or a fact of common experience? 
It has the look of one. But in Wittgenstein’s view, if I understand 
him correctly, it is a necessary truth. That a man behaves in a 
certain manner, under certain circumstances, cannot entail that he 
has a toothache. But it can entail something else, which there is no 
short way of stating exactly, so far as I can find. Roughly, then: 
it can entail that anyone who is aware that the man is behaving in 
this manner, under these circumstances, is justified in saying that 
the man has a toothache, in the absence of any special reason to say 
something more guarded (as, for example, that there is an over- 
whelming probability that the man has a toothache). Even more 
roughly: That a man 4ehaves in a certain manner, under certain 
circumstances, can entail that he almost certainly has a toothache. 
(But this way of putting it may be very misleading, since what 
I would ordinarily be justified in saying, by the fact that a man 
almost certainly has a toothache, in this sense, is ‘‘He has a tooth- 
ache’’ or even ‘‘I know he has a toothache.’’) 

If it is a necessary truth that a man who behaves in the manner 
that I indicated, under what I will call, for short, ‘‘normal eir- 
cumstances’’ (see the paragraph before last), always or almost 
always is so behaving because he has a toothache, then there is an 
immense .‘‘family’’ of kinds or patterns of behavior that are 
associated in this way with having a toothache. (The family in- 
cludes, though this may seem paradoxical, the behavior of replying, 
when asked if one has a toothache, that one does.) And Wittgen- 
stein also holds, if I understand him correctly, that it is a necessary 
truth that a man whose behavior does not include any belonging 
to this family, under normal circumstances, never or almost never 
has a toothache. These kinds or patterns of behavior, then, if 
there are any, are ‘‘criteria’’ of having a toothache, in Wittgen- 
stein’s usage, so far as I can make out what that usage is. 

I cannot discuss here the question whether there are criteria, in 
this sense, of having a toothache. I am inclined to think that there 
are not. The propositions that would have to be necessary and not 
contingent if there were in this sense behavioral criteria of having 
a toothache do not seem to me to be clear cases of propositions that 


are necessary and not contingent. On the other hand, they do not 
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seem to me to be clear cases of propositions that are contingent and 
not necessary, either. They seem to me to be neither necessary 
nor contingent. It may be sufficient for Wittgenstein’s philosophi- 
cal purposes that these and other such propositions should have this 
indefinite status, though he appears to have thought that they had 
the definite status of necessary propositions. But that is another 
question that I have no space to discuss in this paper. 


Rogers ALBRITTON 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE LOGIC OF CRITERIA * 


1. Introduction. Logie is the climbing rope of the philosopher, 
and as we progress upwards we come to depend on it more. At the 
moment, it seems to me, there is a weak strand in that rope, an 
old and troublesome strand, which is holding us up in several im- 
portant assaults. That strand is the analytic-synthetic distinction. 
There ure strong men among us who believe they can dispense 
with it altogether; but most of us feel we need it, and we sometimes 
suspect that the dissenters are leaning on it now and then. It 
seems to me that the distinction needs supplementation, not aboli- 
tion. In this paper I shall point out the fields where I believe this 


particular item of equipment is failing us at a crucial moment, go 
on to examine ab initio a 


group of concepts whose analysis suggests 
to me a way of making a local repair to the rope, and finally I 
shall try to illustrate the effects of this repair in the extremely 
important and difficult case of mental states. .I fear the treatment 
may be too brief for clarity, though quite long enough to contain 
errors, and it will contain no substantial criticism of Professor 
Albritton’s valuable paper, because I cannot see that it stands 
in need of any such criticism. 


2. The Necessity for Reform. The analytic-synthetie distinction 
is clearly relevant to virtually every problem in philosophy. Thus, 
attempts to reform it almost amount to proposals for a new logic. 
I wish to suggest some areas where the distinction is not only 
relevant, but where our present views about it seem to fail us, and 
where the situation is in need of reformulation and resynthesis. 

In logie itself, the difficulty arises particularly in the attempt 
to analyze meaning by providing the necessary and sufficient con- 
ditions for the application of a term, an attempt which auto- 

*To be presented as part of a symposium on ‘‘Criteria’’ at the Fifty- 


Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern 
Division, at Columbia University, December 29, 1959. 
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matically involves the distinction between analytic and synthetic 
propositions since statements of such conditions are themselves 
analytic. The difficulty is that over the past few decades such 
conditions have been increasingly hard to find or hard to defend. 
This has led some logicians to reject them in toto. I prefer to 
conclude, for reasons that follow, that there is a relatively limited 
area in which such propositions are to be found, and that it is an 
important task for us to introduce new distinctions and analyses 
to supplement the old ones and provide a basis for dealing with 
the greater part of conceptual analysis. This was, I think, the 
task to which Wittgenstein’s criterion-symptom vocabulary was 
directed. In logic preper, the attempts to give necessary and 
sufficient condition analyses of families of crucial terms have failed ; 
one thinks of nouns such as ‘machine,’ ‘number,’ and ‘analogy’; 
of the context-dependent terms such as ‘sense’ (as in ‘‘ This term is 
used here in a different sense’’), ‘certain,’ and ‘description’; of 
names, definite descriptions, counterfactuals, and many other types 
of terms. In the philosophy of mathematics, the central concept 
of proof has turned out to be intransigent under logical analysis, 
as have those of set and operator. In the field of jurisprudence, 
we have been shown the inadequacy of any attempt to define the 
concept of property, or contract, or action, or evidence, by any list 
of necessary and sufficient conditions. In aesthetics, the linkage 
between judgments of merit and certain kinds of deseriptions is 
now clearly recognizable as one that is too weak to be called neces- 
sary, while too strong to be regarded as a simple matter of fact. 
In the philosophy of science, the great debate about the relation- 
ship between theoretical terms and the so-called observational 
terms has proved completely intractable under the attempts of 
those who wish to support the division of all respectable statements 
into the categories of analytic and synthetic. From the field of 
ethies, we collect the prime example of the relation between facts 
and values or prima facie duties. In political philosophy, there 
is the similar relation between social description and the assess- 
ment of rights. In the philosophy of religion and elsewhere, there 


is the linkage of thing-language to person-language; it is easy to 
multiply examples. My suggestion is that a similar relation is 
involved in each of these cases, which I shall eall the normie 
relation. 


3. The ‘Reactionary’ Reply. Before going on to the details 
of some of these cases, it is worth discussing the standard response 
to these examples by staunch defenders of the adequacy of the 
analytic-synthetie distinction. (Remember that the alternative 
I am proposing is not anarchy—the total abandonment of the 
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analytic-synthetie distinction—but an extension of the franchise 
to other relationships.) It amounts to saying that such words may 
be used in a fuzzy way by the casual user, but that (a) usually 
their users can be persuaded on reflection to accept certain neces- 
sary and sufficient conditions as analytic and to reject other con- 
nections as synthetic, or (b) the fuzzy concept should be replaced 
by a more precise one, which can be defined in a traditional way. 
It seems to me that the correct reply to this suggestion is two-fold. 
First, it begs the question whether all conceptual connections are 
synthetic or analytic either by stuffing the intermediate cases into 
one of these categories, or, when that fails, by rejecting the concept 
in favor of one which is susceptible to the supposedly desirable 
analysis. Second, the only reason for supposing that the tradi- 
tional analysis is desirable is its simplicity, and we have now 
reached the point where that, though true, is as weak an argument 
for the analysis as it is for maintaining Newtonian mechanics. 
Simplicity is not enough, and it is not incidental that this analysis 
has never found any support from the scientists whose vocabulary 
was supposed to be suffering from disregard of it. We have now 
entered a stage in logic in which we recognize the utility of im- 
precision, and our task may now be described as providing an 
anatomy where our predecessors thought only a pathology was 


required. : 


4. The Foundations of a New Position. It is a commonplace 
in the history of thought that a conceptual scheme is rarely aban- 
doned because of criticism, however devastating. It is, after all, 
more sensible to attempt reconstruction of a battered position than 
to wander around in the open battlefield. But if an alternative 
defensible position can be provided, abandonment of the first is 
greatly accelerated. In the present case, it must be recognized that 
no alternative position of a highly formalized kind can be provided, 
by the nature of the case. This is not to say that a carefully 
formulated and partially formal account is impossible. We shall 
here only be able to take one or two steps in the direction of this 
account, and it is particularly important to stress that the two 
or three examples we discuss are not claimed to be typical of all 
the relationships in the various fields that I have mentioned. 
I hope they will illustrate the similarity, but also warn of the dif- 
ferences that we may expect. 

I shall begin with a very simple example. What is the relation 
between being a lemon and the various properties of a lemon? <A 
sour taste, a yellow or green skin with a waxy texture, being the 
fruit of a particular tree, an ovoid shape, a certain range of sizes, 
of hardness, and so on, are all familiar properties of lemons. 
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Which of them is definitive? Clearly no single one, if by definitive 
we mean analytically connected with the definiendum. One can 
perfectly well understand the description of something as a lemon 
without ..., where we fill in the gap with any one of these 
properties—or any of the other ones you might find in the diction- 
ary definitions of this term. Nevertheless, there appears to be a 
limit to the suggested test for analyticity. One cannot ‘‘perfectly 
well understand’’ a description of something as a lemon without 
. . . » Where we put in all the properties mentioned in the space, 
supposing for the moment that we can do this. The concept of 
being a lemon is, after all, not something altogether separate from 
these properties. Hence it appears that there is at least one, and 
almost certainly more than one, analytic statement associated with 
the relationship of the criteria for being a lemon to the being of 
a lemon. It is the statement ‘‘A lemon is either sour, or . 


“8 9 
%”? 


or....’’ It is essential that a disjunction of properties be listed 
if the statement is to be correct. (This is not true if all predicates 
applicable to the term are considered. I take it to be analytic that 
lemons are physical objects, are not turnips or tongue-twisters, ete. 
But such predicates alone could not provide us with an analysis 
of the meaning of the term.) However, there are usually several 
statements of this family in which we vary the disjunction, slightly, 


all of which are analytic. For it is the case that more than one 
of the properties listed is required before we can guarantee some- 
thing is a lemon, and hence we can form the set of disjunctions 
each of which omits one of the properties, and all of these will be 
analytically associated with being a lemon. Moreover, with respect 
to several of the properties, it is the case that we require more than 
two of them to apply before we would be prepared to say we had a 
lemon, and hence we can form a third set of such disjunctions, 
omitting each of the ‘inadequate’ couples in turn, and these again 
will be analytically connected with the concept of being a lemon. 
And so on, for higher orders of dispensability.t. So it is clear that 
I'am not abandoning the concept of analyticity ; in fact, the trouble 
with the logic of criteria is that there are in one respect too many 
analytic statements around. Notice that all of these are necessary- 
condition statements—that is, they express necessary conditions for 
something to be a lemon. 

Now, surely one can dispense with some of the items I have 
mentioned; surely, for example, it is only a matter of contingent 


1 Of course, there are other, uninteresting, families of statements obtained 
from any one of those given, by inflating the disjunction with irrelevant 
properties, such as being a Mozart quartet, or with properties that make the 
disjunction a tautological property. 
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fact that lemons are yellow (when ripe). If the proof of this 
is the possibility that we could find lemons that are not yellow, 
and not be perturbed over calling them lemons nonetheless, then the 
answer is of course that such a possibility exists. But it is a mis- 
take to accept this as a proof; the logic of criteria insists on a dis- 
tinction at this point. I shall use the following terminology. 
Any property that is connected with another in such a way that it 
does not make sense to deny its application will be said to be 
analytically connected with it, as, e.g., brotherhood is connected 
with siblinghood. A property that does not meet this requirement, 
but which would have to occur in a thorough explanation of the 
meaning of a term nonetheless, will be said to be normically con- 
nected with it. Other connections will be called synthetic. Prop- 
erties will be called criteria if they are other than synthetically 
connected to a given property, and indicators if they are other than 
analytically connected. 

These distinctions immediately raise the problem of distinguish- 
ing normiec from synthetie connections. Before going further into 
this, I want also to mention the problem of finding analytic state- 
ments about lemons cf the converse kind to those already suggested, 
i.e., sufficient-condition statements about being a lemon. Can 
we fill in the gap in any statement of the form ‘‘If something is 
..., then it’s a lemon’’ so as to produce an analytic statement? 
Now it seems obvious that there is at least one such statement, 
namely the one where we put in all the criteria. In fact, we feel 
confident that there are subsets of the criteria which would also 
suffice. However, there is one small catch about these claims. 
How do we know when we have all the criteria? 

In answer to the first question, How do we know when we have 
a criterion, about all one can say is that any generally relevant 
consideration for deciding whether something is a lemon is a erite- 
rion. One ean formulate a more exact notion along this line, but 
we shall find that it has quite serious limitations. A criterion is 
either an analytic criterion or a normie criterion: if analytic, it is 
a logically necessary or sufficient condition; if normic, it meets the 
requirements (a) that it is not an analytic criterion, (b) that it is a 
member of a disjunction which is analytically necessary and min- 
imal in the sense that (c) any disjunction formed by dropping one 
component is not an analytically necessary condition. In answer to 
the second question, How do we know when we have all the criteria 
(or even enough for an analytic disjunctive necessary condition), 
about all one can say is that a proposed list must withstand counter- 
examples in a way similar to that involved in testing ordinary 
candidates for analytically necessary conditions in the traditional 
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logic. The difference lies in the great increase in difficulty due to 
the combinatorial possibilities of a multiple disjunction. For ex- 
ample, if there are six indicators to be tested for criterionhood, there 
are seven possibly analytic statements to be considered. But 
the most severe difficulties apply to our answer to both these 
questions. If one actually goes about listing criteria for lemonhood 
or manhood, etc., one soon realizes that the above account is greatly 
simplified. I shall not give an extensive discussion of the required 
qualifications here, interesting though they are, but I will indicate 


three that have a consequence of particular importance for our 
purposes. 


5. Modifications of the Simple Position. Apart from any plain 
errors in the account of the last section which may be due either to 
my failure to think the matter out clearly or to express my thoughts 


clearly, there are some important shortcomings over which I have 
so far glossed. 


We have given an exact distinction between a normie criterion 
and an analytic criterion; what can we say about the distinction 
between a normic criterion and a synthetic indicator? Frequently, 
again, they do not apply to the same concepts. Concepts for which 
there are analytic criteria, and those for which there are no criteria, 


have synthetic indicators, but it is very difficult with concepts like 
lemon to propose any indicators which are not normic. For if the 
property is one characteristic of lemons, it will be a relevant con- 
sideration for identifying them and hence a criterion; if not, it’s 
not an indicator at all. But this is not quite true. There are some 
properties that are not characteristic of lemons, but may under 
special circumstances be indicators; e.g., coming from California if 
other states temporarily abandon growing them for economic or 
climatological reasons. Notice the introduction of the term ‘‘char- 
acteristic’’; it is an important part of the logic of criteria. 

Now, being a lemon is clearly ‘‘no more than’’ having a certain 
set of properties; but we would not have a term for that set unless 
they are naturally distinguishable from the sets of clusters which 
identify-define other fruits and other objects. On these grounds 
I have previously referred to such concepts as cluster-concepts.* 
It is most important to see that for many families of concepts with 
normic criteria which are not cluster-concepts, it is relatively easy 
to distinguish normie from synthetic indicators. We shall discuss 
one such example in a moment. 

2In ‘‘ Definitions, Explanations and Theories,’’ Minnesota Studies in the 


Philosophy of Science, Volume 2. The term was adopted in the discussions 
of the first year of the Center and I do not recall clearly who originated it. 
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There are next two difficulties that arise when setting up a dis- 
junctive necessary condition. If one begins with a certain criterion, 
say being a fruit, then one will go on to generate a set of which the 
second might be size, and the third color. But if one’s first choice 
had been an inanimate property such as having a certain form, then 
one’s second might have been tasting like unripe plums, and so on. 
Will the second set of items be the same, i.e., contain all the same 
members as the first? In general, no, for reasons that are fairly 
obvious. Nor, more seriously, can this inequality be avoided even 
when we are dealing with non-minimal sets of criteria, i.e., those 
containing only criteria, but containing some which are not relevant 
for this set. Nevertheless, the conceptual possibility arises of con- 
structing the set of all criteria, providing we recognize the fact that 
it will contain some criteria that overlap and others that are not 
jointly applicable. This set can certainly not be shown to be finite 
in general. However, if we could in fact construct it, it looks as if 
we would be able to do one trick with it that is of importance. We 
could surely use it to construct an analytically sufficient condition, 
after dropping one member of all incompatible combinations from 
it.* For these are all the properties that could ever count towards 
something being a lemon. There are two troubles about this. First, 
one could never complete such a list and/or be sure that one had. 
Second, almost any property could, under some circumstances, count 
towards something being a lemon, e.g., being red, if we knew that 
lemons had been sprayed red; this would give us a wholly unsatis- 
factory sufficient-condition statement. To avoid these difficulties 
we have suggested that the selection of properties be from those 
which are always relevant. Now, this might be meant as an an- 
alytic requirement, or it might not. If the former, the property 
violates condition (a), above, so it could not be used to identify 
normie properties. If the latter, it excludes almost every possible 
criterion. The only solution is again the use of the term ‘‘char- 
acteristically’’ (which, incidentally, does not mean ‘‘statistically’’). 
Lemons are characteristically green when young, and character- 
istically yellow thereafter until they rot, when they are character- 
istically brown with white fungus. These connections are not 
analytic, because there are circumstances under which they would 
have to be regarded as false, say because of a genetic drift towards 
pink lemons. But they are stronger than synthetic, because they 
are relatively impervious to counter-examples (though not immune, 
as are the analytie statements). Their immunity is greater than 

3 Yellow and green in our example. 


4 The elimination procedure required is actually more complex than this, but 
unimportantly so. 
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that of the statistical statements or those containing terms like 
‘‘mostly’’ or ‘‘nearly always,’’ because they can be maintained 
against 90% or 100% exceptions provided that an account of these 
exceptions can be given which shows they are due to special cireum- 
stances; e.g., a blight which turns all lemons black would falsify 
statistical statements about them, but not characteristic statements. 
It might be replied that this only shows that statistical statements 
about long-term coloration are needed; but one’s grounds may be 
theoretical and not statistical. In fact, characteristic statements— 
of this kind—are correctly analyzed as a kind of theoretical state- 
ment; in the case of cluster-concepts the theory is a theory of natu- 
ral kinds. Essentially, they are the statements which provide the 
framework of an explanatory theory; they outline the norms from 
which deviations are explained within the theory, but which are 
themselves explicable, if at all, only in terms of a different theory. 
(The First & Third Newtonian Laws of Motion are typical normic 
statements.) Their difference from synthetic statements is clear 
from the fact that they jointly encapsulate the meaning of the term 
to which they refer. 

The third consideration which leads us to the use of normic 
terms such as ‘‘characteristically’’ (or ‘‘naturally,’’ ‘‘normally,”’ 
‘*typically,’’ ete.5) is the examination of properties that refer to 
continuous variables, such as size and mass. It is here especially 
awkward to construct disjunctions; what value of the mass should 
one give for a lemon? Clearly a range; but this (@) suggests a 
sharp cut-off which is not realistic as an analysis of the way in 
which we count mass towards the decision whether something is a 
lemon, or (b) fails to indicate the variations of importance within 
the permissible range. Again, by using ‘‘characteristically,’’ we 
can insulate the term against the sharp cut-off and indicate weight- 
ing throughout a range. 

Finally, with the construction of ‘‘characteristically’’ state- 
ments, we find ourselves coming nearer to the construction of suffi- 
cient-condition statements. Statements of this kind can be found, 
most obviously by the description of paradigms, but there are two 
difficulties. First, we are concerned not with a mere description, 
but only with that part of it which is necessary to guarantee ap- 
plieability of the term, i.e., our description may include too much; 
second, we still have the problem that we are not infallible at in- 
eluding the features which are essential. That is, redundancy 
and inadequacy plague us here too. The procedure for meeting 
these difficulties is similar to the procedure for meeting their 


5 See ‘‘Truisms as the Grounds for Historical Explanations,’’ in Theories 
of History, ed. by Gardiner (1959). 
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counterparts in constructing necessary-condition statements of the 
kind discussed above. Having selected two (say) properties that 
seem relevant, and applicable to the paradigm, we then try to 
imagine something which has these but would not be called an X. 
If successful, then we try to decide what it is about the paradigm 
that leads us to call it an X, although we refuse the term to the 
counter-example we have just thought up. Again we see that no 
single list of criteria will result from each paradigm we start with. 
Nor can the properties of a valid disjunctive necessary condition 
be conjoined to provide a valid sufficient-condition statement, nor 
vice versa (the reasons are obvious). 
We conclude that we can often find analytic statements of the 

kinds 

i. If X, then C, or Co or .... 

ii. If Cy, and Cy and... , then X. 


even when we cannot find any of the traditional forms 


ili. If X, then C,. 
iv. If Cy, then X. 


We have also noted the crucial importance of statements of the form 
v. If X, then characteristically C. 
and if we had more space would go on to consider the peculiar 
family 
vi. If C; and Cy, ..., then probably X. 


which requires a special analysis of ‘‘probably’’ since neither the 
statistical (synthetic) nor the axiomatic (analytic) accounts are 
applicable: we might call it the normic sense of probability, since 
it is exactly analogous to the normic categorical connections we 
have discussed. Albritton correctly sees some of the important 
differences between ‘‘probably’’ and ‘‘characteristically.”’ 


6. Criteria of Causal Concepts. Let us consider the introduc- 
tion of a term for a new disease. Suppose, to take an example 
from history, that we discern a certain similarity amongst the 
symptoms of a subset of the patients in a mental hospital that 
sets them off from the others, perhaps a kind of paralysis, and 
that we christen them paretics. Now what is the meaning of the 
term ‘‘paresis’’? The simplest suggestion would be that it is 
shorthand for the cluster of symptoms (syndrome) that we have 
observed. But in the situation we have described, its logie is more 
complicated than that. Roughly, we mean the term to refer to 
the disease entity which manifests itself in the symptoms S (S 
being a cluster concept). This kind of term is very common in 
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science, and is closely related to terms which are introduced by 
the process of so-called implicit definition, or definition by postu- 
lates. There are good reasons for supposing that the relation 
between S and the disease entity (call it Y) is neither analytic 
nor synthetic. It is not analytic because it is perfectly possible 
that S be present and that there be no disease entity present which 
is related to S in the way that Y is defined as being related; in- 
deed this situation has often arisen. But neither is the connection 
a plain synthetic one, since its statement is the only meaning rule 
we have for the term ‘‘Y.’’ In these respects it is reminiscent of 
the normic connections of our earlier examples. However, we can- 
not conclude from this that the connection is the same as that 
discussed for cluster-concepts. For example, the proposition, If 
Y then §, is not analytically true, unlike its counterpart. We have 
just seen that the same is the case with, If S then Y, unlike its 
counterpart. Neither is, If Y then characteristically S, analytic, 
though a case can be made for, If Y then sometimes S. The logic 
of such concepts as Y is extremely involved, even at the stage 
when they are only connected with S; and within a short space 
after their introduction they are, if successful, connected with other 
indicators besides S, via laws, some of which become criteria. This 
is one way that theories are constructed. I have elsewhere said 
something about such concepts as examples of conditional defi- 
nitions, and here I want only to say that they seem to provide an- 
other good example of the proper use of the term ‘‘criterion,’’ 
despite the differences from the cluster concepts. 

In the history of medicine, it was discovered that paresis was 
a form of tertiary syphilis, due to the passage of spirochetes up the 
fluid of the spinal column to the brain where their effects were 
first manifest between 3 and 30 years after the primary infection 
and sometimes almost as long after the disappearance of all pri- 
mary and secondary symptoms. An operationalist might suggest 
that the term ‘‘paresis’’ has now come to refer to the presence of 
spirochetes in the brain'(S’). In a sense it has, but the sense is 
not one which makes either of the propositions, If Y then 8’, or, If 
S’ then Y, analytic. It is not yet a contradiction to talk about 
revising the etiological hypotheses concerning paresis, for example 
to include another causative agent, such as gonococci. (In fact, 
there is another, independent, term in pathology for which the 
suggested sentences are analytic, viz., neurosyphilis: paresis is one 
possible consequence of “neurosyphilis). So the symptoms 8 are 
still the criteria for the disease. Now, that sentence is not a con- 
tradiction, and it is for that reason that I have not accepted Witt- 
genstein’s terminology in the present paper. Symptoms may well 
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be criteria. Further, both such symptoms, and ones that are not 
criteria, and aspects of the individual and familial history, and 
the results of serological and histological tests (which are not 
usually called symptoms), are called indicators. It seemed to 
me in the spirit of Wittgenstein’s work, if not according to the 
letter (at least of the Blue and Brown Books), to employ a 
terminology more nearly in accord with actual usage. Actually, 
Wittgenstein’s use of the term ‘‘criterion’’ more nearly coincides 
with what is known in medicine as a pathognomonic symptom ; one 
which is absolutely specific to a particular disease. Such symp- 
toms are comparatively rare; and they are not usually a criterion 
in my sense of a property referred to in a meaning rule. 


7. Dispositions, Traits, and Sensations. Dispositional concepts 
have commonly been regarded as part of, or very close to the ob- 
servation language (Carnap). In fact they have a more sophisti- 
eated structure. The Y-type concept was defined as the cause of 
a cluster concept S—the syndrome-cluster. A simple dispositional 
concept is defined as the property of responding in a particular 
way to R, i.e., to specific variations V, in the environmental situation, 
i.e., as the property of causal susceptibility of type R to a variable 
V. As in the Y case, a presupposition is involved, namely that 
there is such a property ; this is not a matter of simple observation, 
but a relatively complicated inference about the correct explana- 
tion of the observed recurrence of the particular variation-response 
pattern. An alternative explanation, which must be excluded, is 
that the recurrence is due to the interaction of special local ex- 
ternal causes; for example, we must decide that the breakdown 
of a particular solid when immersed in a liquid L is not due to the 
operation of ultrasonic standing waves in the observed samples 
of the liquid or to attack by impurities, ete., before we can call 
it L-soluble. 

Character traits such as generosity or meanness are one step 
more complicated than a simple disposition in that the variable and 
response are usually cluster concepts, or at least clusters them- 
selves. There are cases of special interest here where we are led 
to apply the same term even when no natural cluster exists; the 
classic example is that of dishonesty, where we may discover that 
lying, cheating, and stealing, the three main criteria, are not 
correlated with each other. This does not destroy the social 
utility of the term, though it may impair its value for personality- 
theory. 

Finally, we come, armed with distinctions, to the problem of 
other minds. What I have to say is very simple. Toothache is 
definable for an intersubjective language as the sensation char- 
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acteristically associated with certain physical conditions, which 
characteristically manifests itself in grimaces and behavior of a 
certain kind. I put in the clause about physical conditions because 
I think it does make sense to say you think you have a toothache, 
but you haven’t, e.g., because you haven’t any teeth (cf. phantom 
limbs), though of course it wouldn’t make sense to say you think 
you have a pain like a toothache, but you haven’t. I put in the 
clause about manifestations because I think toothaches in other 
people are just like disease entities in being conditionally definable 
hypothetical entities. I use the term ‘‘sensation’’ without cir- 
cularity because this can be learnt (albeit via a similar route) 
more easily than toothache; but it is, in a sense, dispensable. 
The logie of this definition is one step more complicated than the 
simple disease definition in that both quasi-causal and effectual 
strands are built in. In my terms, we see that such a definition 
rules out the possibility that we could refer to something as tooth- 
ache if people adored it, fought for it, smiled in a contented way 
when they had achieved it, ete., because this would violate the 
‘characteristic’? manifestation clause. And it rules out tooth- 
aches in trees and toes, via the ‘‘characteristically associated with’’ 
clause. But it is ontologically non-behavioristic (unlike Wittgen- 
stein’s Blue Book position) since (a) it is a definition by differentia 
within the class of sensations; and (b) if we eliminate the term 
‘*sensation’’ in favor of the behavior, ete., that characterize this 
wider class, we can do so only by using an open-ended Y-type 
definition, so that sensations will be there in spirit if not in name. 
And so they should be. We have thus avoided several undesirable 
positions, which is at least a negative kind of virtue. 

Wittgenstein’s view of the matter in Philosophical Investiga- 
tions is not very different from the above, as far as he made it 
explicit, or Albritton has been able to uncover it. I hope I have 
done something to make it more explicit, and I hope this will at 
least have the virtue that we can more readily decide whether to 
improve it or discard it. 


MICHAEL ScRIVEN 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


PERSONAL IDENTITY AND MEMORY * 


ERSONS, unlike other things, make statements about their 
own pasts, and can be said to know these statements to be true. 
This fact would be of little importance, as far as the problem of 
* To be presented in a symposium on ‘‘Self-Identity’’ at the Fifty-Sixth 


Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, 
at Columbia University, December 29, 1959. 
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personal identity is concerned, if these statements were always 
grounded in the ways in which people’s statements about the past 
histories of things other than themselves are grounded. But while 
our statements about our own pasts are sometimes based on diaries, 
photographs, fingerprints, and the like, normally they are not. 
Normally they are based on our own memories, and the way in 
which one’s memory provides one with knowledge concerning one’s 
own past is quite unlike the way in which it provides one with 
knowledge concerning the past history of another person or thing. 
It is largely for this reason, I believe, that in addition to whatever 
problems there are about the notion of identity in general there 
has always been felt to be a special problem about personal identity. 
It is, for example, the way in which one knows one’s own past that 
has led some philosophers to hold that personal identity is the only 
real identity that we have any knowledge of, the identity we ascribe 
to ships and stones being only, as Thomas Reid expressed it, 
**something which, for convenience of speech, we eall identity.’’? 
What I wish to do in this paper is to consider how the concept of 
memory and the concept of personal identity are related. In 
particular, I want to consider the view that memory provides a 
criterion of personal identity, or, as H. P. Grice expressed it some 
years ago, that ‘‘the self is a logical construction and is to be 
defined in terms of memory.’’? 

1. Clearly the concepts of memory and personal identity are 
not logically independent. As has often been pointed out, it is 
a logical truth that, if a person remembers ®* a past event, then he, 
the very person who remembers, must have been a witness to that 
event. It is partly this logical truth that has led some philosophers 
to hold that personal identity can be wholly or partially defined in 
terms of memory. And this view may seem to be supported by 
the fact that we sometimes use, as grounds for saying that a person 
was present when an event occurred, the fact that he apparently 
remembers the event, i.e., is able to give a correct and detailed 
account of it and does not appear to have anything other than his 
own memory on the basis of which he could know of it. 

But it does not seem, off-hand, that these considerations force 
us to accept this view. For it might be held that while there is a 
logical relationship between the concepts of memory and personal 


1 Thomas Reid, Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, ed. by A. D. 
Woozley (London: Macmillan, 1941), p. 206. 

2H. P. Grice, ‘‘ Personal Identity,’’ Mind, Vol. L (October, 1941), p. 340. 

8I use ‘‘remember’’ in its most common sense, in which ‘‘I remember 
that P’’ entails ‘‘P,’’ and ‘‘I remember X occurring’’ entails ‘‘X oc- 
curred.’’ 
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identity, this is because the former is definable or analyzable in 
terms of the latter, and not vice versa. The assertion that a per- 
son A remembers an event X can plausibly be analyzed as meaning 
(1) that A now has knowledge of X, (2) that A’s knowledge is not 
grounded inductively or based on the testimony of other persons, 
and (3) that A witnessed X when it occurred. To know with 
certainty that A remembers X, it might be held, we would have 
to know all three of these conditions were satisfied, and we could 
know that (3) is satisfied only if we had a eriterion of personal 
identity by which we could judge that A, the person who now has 
knowledge of X, is identical with one of the persons who witnessed 
X. Obviously our criterion of identity here could not be the 
fact that A remembers X, for we could know this fact only if we 
had already established that such an identity holds. 

The view just described, I think, must be the view of any phi- 
losopher who thinks that the identity of a human body is the sole 
criterion of personal identity. And this view seems compatible 
with the fact that sometimes, when we do not have independent 
grounds for saying that a person witnessed an event, we accept his 
being able to describe the event as evidence that he was a witness 
to it. For it might be held that in such cases we are reasoning 
inductively. We have, it might be said, found out empirically 
(using bodily identity as our criterion of personal identity) that 
when someone claims to remember a past event it is generally the 
ease that such an event did occur and that he was a witness to it. 
On this view it is an inductively established correlation, and not 
any logical relationship between memory and personal identity, 
that justifies us in using the memory claims of persons as evidence 
for identity judgments about them. 

2. On the view just described the criteria of personal identity 
are simply the criteria of bodily identity (i.e., I suppose, spatio- 
temporal continuity). But it is often argued that bodily identity 
is not even a necessary condition of personal identity, let alone 
a sufficient condition, and the same arguments have been alleged 
to show that memory is a criterion of personal identity. We must 
now consider some of these arguments. 

Considerable attention has been paid, in discussions of personal 
identity, to so-called ‘‘ puzzle cases,’’ ostensible cases of what I will 
eall ‘‘bodily transfer.’’ It has been argued that if certain 
imaginable events were to occur we would be obliged to say, or at 
least would have good grounds for saying, that someone had 
changed bodies, i.e., had come to have a body that is numerically 
different from the body that had been his in the past. Locke, it 
may be recalled, thought it conceivable that the soul of a prince 
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might ‘‘enter and inform’’ the body of a cobbler, ‘‘carrying with 
it the consciousness of the prince’s past life,’’ and said that if this 
happened the cobbler would become ‘‘the same person with the 
prince, accountable only for the prince’s actions.’’* And it is 
certainly imaginable that a cobbler, living somewhere in the Bronx, 
might awake some morning and show great surprise at the appear- 
ance of his body, that he might claim to find his surroundings, and 
the persons who claim to know him, totally unfamiliar, that he 
might exhibit a detailed knowledge of the past life of Prince 
Philip, reporting the Prince’s actions as his own, and that he 
might, in his subsequent behavior, exhibit all of the mannerisms, 
interests, and personality and character traits that Prince Philip 
had displayed in the past. Let us imagine this happening im- 
mediately after the death of the man now known as Prince Philip. 

What we say about such cases is clearly relevant to the question 
whether memory is a criterion of personal identity. If the above 
case inclines us to say that bodily transfer is possible, this is 
largely because the cobbler is imagined to be able to describe in 
detail, thereby giving evidence of being able to remember, the past 
life of Prince Philip. That this so much inclines us to admit the 
possibility of bodily transfer, whether or not we do admit it, seems 
to be grounds for saying that bodily identity is not our sole eri- 
terion of personal identity, and that memory, and perhaps also 
sameness of personality, has a place among our criteria. 

Many philosophers have held that personal identity and bodily 
identity are logically quite distinct. This view is implied by the 
Cartesian conception of the mind (or soul) as a substance distinet 
from the body, and it also seems to be implied by the view of Locke, 
that it is ‘‘same consciousness’’ that ‘‘makes’’ the same person, and 
by the views of those philosophers, such as Hume and (at one time) 
Russell, who have held that the persistence of a person through 
time consists simply in the occurrence of a series of mental events 
(‘‘pereeptions,’’ ‘‘experiences’’) that are bound together by a non- 
physical relationship of ‘‘co-personality’’ (perhaps the relation 
‘*being the memory of’’). In short, it is implied by any view ac- 
cording to which the identity of a person is essentially the identity 
of a mind, and according to which a mind (whether regarded as a 
Cartesian ‘‘spiritual substance’’ or a Humeian ‘‘bundle’’ of mental 
events) is something logically distinct from a human body. To 
hold such a view is to admit the possibility of bodily transfer, and 
it is partly the prevalence of such views that accounts for the 
attention that philosophers have paid to ‘‘puzzle cases’’ such as 


4 John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Vol. I, ed. 
by Fraser (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1894), p. 457. 
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the one I have described. But it is hardly plausible to suppose that 
those who have held such views have come to hold them because 
they have been persuaded by such cases that bodily transfer is 
possible. For even if it is admitted that such cases would be cases 
of bodily transfer, it by no means follows that personal identity 
and bodily identity are logically independent. It does not follow 
that bodily transfer could become the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, and it certainly does not follow that a person could exist 
without having a body at all. Indeed, the view that bodily transfer 
is possible is quite compatible with a completely behavioristie view 
concerning the nature of mind and a completely materialistic con- 
ception of the nature of a person. After all, in the case I have 
imaginec. it is bodily and behavioral facts (the behavior of the 
cobbler and the past behavior of Prince Philip) that incline one 
to say that a bodily transfer has occurred. 

So while such cases provide some grounds for thinking that 
memory is among the criteria of personal identity, we must look 
further if we wish to account for the plausibility of the view that 
the criteria of personal identity are ‘‘mental’’ or ‘‘psychological,”’ 
one version of which being the view that memory is, to the exclusion 
of bodily identity, the sole criterion of personal identity. But we 
need not look much further; all that we have to do, in fact, is to 
describe such cases in the first person rather than in the third 
person. For it is when one considers the way in which one knows, 
or seems to know, one’s own identity that it becomes plausible to 
regard personal identity as something logically independent of 
bodily identity. One does not have to observe, or (it seems) know 
anything about, the present state of one’s body in order to make 
past tense statements about oneself on the basis of memory. But 
such statements imply the persistence of a person through time, and 
it is natural to regard them as expressing knowledge of one’s own 
identity, knowledge that a ‘‘present self’’ (that to which the word 
‘*T’’ refers) is identical with a ‘‘past self’’ (the person who did 
such and such in the past). One is inclined to suppose that the 
real criteria of personal identity must be criteria that one uses 
in making statements about one’s own identity. And since it 
appears that one can make such statements, and know them to be 
true, without first knowing the facts that would justify an as- 
sertion about the identity of one’s body, the conclusion would seem 
to be that bodily identity cannot be a criterion of personal identity. 
The real criteria of personal identity, it seems, cannot be bodily 
or behavioral criteria of any sort, but must be criteria that one can 
know to be satisfied in one’s own ease without knowing anything 
about one’s body. For similar reasons one is inclined to reject the 
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view that the notion of memory is definable or analyzable in terms 
of the notion of personal identity. For when one says that one 
remembers a past event it is surely not the case that one has first 
established that one is the same as someone who witnessed the 
event, and then concluded, on the basis of this fact and others, that 
one remembers the event. That one remembers an event seems, 
from one’s own point of view, a brute, unanalyzable fact. But if 
there is a logical relationship between the concepts of memory and 
personal identity, and if the former is not definable or analyzable 
in terms of the latter, what seems to follow is that the latter is 
somehow definable in terms of the former, and that memory pro- 
vides the criterion of personal identity. 

3. Whether or not memory is a criterion of personal identity, 
it is not the criterion. As I will argue later, it cannot be the sole 
criterion that we use in making identity statements about other 
persons. And while it is true that one does not use bodily identity 
as a criterion of personal identity when one says on the basis of 
memory that one did something in the past, this is not because 
one uses something else as a criterion, but is rather because one 
uses no criterion at all. 

Suppose that I make the statement ‘‘I broke the front window 
yesterday.’’ If this statement is based on a criterion of personal 
identity it must be the case that I know that someone broke the 
front window yesterday, and that I have found out, by use of my 
criterion, that that person was myself. And my statement must be 
based, at least in part, on what I know about that person as he 
was at the time at which he broke the window. Let us suppose that 
my own memory is my only source of knowledge concerning the 
past event: in question, for that is the sort of case that we are 
interested in. Then my statement must be a conclusion from what 
I remember about the person who broke the window yesterday, and 
perhaps from other facts as well (facts about my ‘‘present self’’), 
and my eriterion of identity must be what justifies me in drawing 
this conclusion from these facts. Presumably, if | had remembered 
different facts about that person I would have drawn a different 
conclusion, namely that he was not myself. It should be noted 
that, if all of this were so, then, strictly speaking, it would be 
incorrect for me to say ‘‘J remember that I broke the front window 
vesterday.’’ For if my statement ‘‘I broke the front window 
yesterday’’ expresses a conclusion from what I remember it is 
not itself a memory statement, i.e., is not simply a description or 
report of what I[ actually remember. We must distinguish state- 
ments that are ‘‘based’’ on memory simply in the sense of being 
memory statements from those that are ‘‘based’’ on memory in the 
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sense of being conclusions drawn from remembered facts.’ If one 
thinks that one cannot make a first person past tense statement 
except on the basis of a criterion of identity, one must accept the 
consequence that no such statement can be a memory statement. In 
the case at hand, if my statement is grounded on a criterion of 
identity then what I actually remember cannot be that I broke the 
window yesterday, but must be that someone of such and such a 
description broke the window, the assertion that it was myself 
being a conclusion from what I remember about the person. 

Now it is a logical truth, as I have already said, that if a 
person remembers a past event then he, that same person, must have 
been a witness to the event, i.e., must have been present when it 
occurred and in a position to know of its oceurrence. So if I 
remember someone breaking the front window yesterday it follows 
that I was present at the time. And since, if I remember this, I 
am entitled to say ‘‘I remember someone breaking the front window 
yesterday,’’ I am also entitled to say ‘‘I was present yesterday 
when the front window was broken.’’ But this last statement is a 
first person past tense statement, so let us see whether it can be 
grounded on any criterion of personal identity. Clearly it cannot 
be. It is not, as it would have to be if based on a criterion of 
identity, a conclusion from what I know about someone who existed 
in the past. What I know about the past, in the case we are con- 
sidering, is what I remember, but this statement is not a conclusion 
from what I remember at all; it is a conclusion from the fact that 
I remember something, not from any of the facts that I remember. 

But if I can know that I was present when an action was done 
without using a criterion of identity, why can’t I know in this way 
that I did the action? Is it that I must employ a criterion in order 
to know which of the persons present was myself? In that case, 
presumably, I would not need to employ my criterion if I re- 
membered that only one person was present, for that person would 
obviously have to be myself. But the trouble is that he would 
have to be myself no matter what I remembered about him. i.e., 
even if the remembered facts were such that I would have to con- 
clude, in accordance with my criterion, that he was not myself. 
If I had a criterion of identity that I could use in such cases, 
it seems to me, it would be possible for me to remember someone 
doing a certain action, discover by the use of my criterion that 

5 Roughly speaking, a statement is a memory statement if (supposing it to 
be an honest assertion) it cannot be false unless the speaker has misremem- 
bered. A conclusion from what is remembered, on the other hand, can be false 


without there being a mistaken memory. E.g., I mistakenly identify the 
man I saw as John when in fact it was his identical twin. 
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he was not myself, and then find, by consulting my memory of the 
event, that he was the only person present when the action was 
done. And clearly this is not possible. 

It is sometimes suggested that one is able to identify a re- 
membered ‘‘past self’’ as one’s own self by the fact that one is 
able to remember the private thoughts, feelings, sensations, ete., 
of that self. There does seem to be a sense in which my own 
thoughts and feelings are the only ones that I can remember. 
Certainly they are the only ones that I can remember having. 
But it is a mistake to conclude from this that memory is used as a 
first person criterion of personal identity. The sentence ‘‘I re- 
member having a headache yesterday’’ does not differ in meaning 
from the sentence ‘‘I remember my having a headache yesterday.’’ 
But if what I remember when I remember a past headache is 
my having a headache, or that J had a headache, my statement 
‘*T had a headache”’ is a memory statement, not a conclusion from 
what I remember, and cannot be grounded on any criterion of 
identity. If, however, what I remember is that someone had a 
headache, or that a headache occurred, it is clear that the re- 
membered facts provide no grounds for the conclusion that I 
had a headache. Nor can we say, as some have said, that the 
relation ‘‘being the memory of”’ is the relation of ‘‘co-personality”’ 
between mental events, and that I know that a past sensation was 
mine because I have established that one of my present mental 
states is a memory of it and therefore co-personal with it. For, 
contrary to what Hume and others seem to have supposed, in the 
sort of case we are considering it makes no sense to speak of com- 
paring one’s present memory with a past sensation and finding 
that the one is the memory of (on Hume’s theory, that it resembles) 
the other. One could make such a comparison only if one knew 
of the past sensation on some grounds other than one’s memory 
of it, and our concern here is with cases in which one’s memory 
is one’s only source of knowledge concerning the past events in 
question. In such a case, comparing a past sensation with one’s 
memory of it could only be comparing one’s memory with itself— 
and comparing something with itself (if that means anything) 
is certainly not a way of discovering whether two events are related 
in a certain way. One can raise the question whether two events 
are related in a particular way (in any given way) only if one 
knows of the occurrence of both events. And if one knows of one 
of the events on the basis of memory, one must, in inquiring 
whether it is related in some way to the other event, be relying on 
one’s memory of it, and clearly cannot be raising any question 
as to whether one does remember it (or whether one of one’s present 
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mental states is a memory of it). Indeed, if one’s knowledge of 
a past sensation is memory knowledge it is misleading to say that 
one knows that one remembers a particular past sensation. It 
makes sense to speak of knowing that one remembers a particular 
event (knowing of an event that one remembers it) only where 
it would also make sense to speak of knowing of that event that 
one does not remember it (as is the case if one’s knowledge of an 
event is based on something other than, or in addition to, one’s 
memory). When I say that I have a headache I am not mention- 
ing some particular headache and reporting, as a fact that I know 
about it, that it is experienced by me; likewise, when I say that I 
remember a headache I am not, in most cases, saying of some 
particular headache that I remember it. Normally I can identify 
a past sensation only as one that ! remember (or, as I should 
prefer to say, one that I remember having). And when this is 
so there cannot arise any question concerning the ownership of the 
sensation, and there is no room for the employment of criteria of 
ownership or criteria of personal identity. 

4. If, as I have argued, one does not use criteria of identity 
in making statements about one’s own past on the basis of memory, 
the criteria of personal identity must be third person criteria. 
And if memory were the sole criterion of personal identity it would 
have to be the sole criterion that we use in making identity state- 
ments about persons other than ourselves. It is easily shown, 
however, that if we did not have some criterion other than memory 
that we could use in making statements of personal identity we 
could not use what others remember, or claim to remember, as 
evidence of any sort (criteriological or otherwise) for identity 
statements about them. 

To begin with, if the word ‘‘remember’’ is to have any meaning 
it must be possible to establish whether someone is using it cor- 
rectly. If some of the utterances that persons make are to count 
as memory claims, and therefore as evidence of what they remember 
or seem to remember, it must be possible to establish what a person 
means by the words he utters. But establishing what a person 
means by a term, or whether he is using it correctly, involves 
observing his use of it in various circumstances and over a period 
of time. This, of course, involves being able to know that it was 
one and the same person who uttered a given word on two different 
oceasions, and to be able to know this one must have a criterion 
of identity. What could this criterion be if not bodily identity? 
* It eould not be any ‘‘psychologieal’’ criterion (such as memory 
or sameness of personality), for the use of such eriteria (if cri- 
teria they are) involves accepting what a person says as indicating 
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what his psychological state is (e.g., that he seems to remember 
doing a certain thing), and one could not do this if one were trying 
to establish what he means by, or whether he understands, the 
expressions he is using. In some circumstances, at least, bodily 
identity must be a criterion of personal identity. 

Moreover, memory claims can be mistaken, and there must, 
accordingly, be such a thing as checking on the truth of a memory 
claim, i.e., establishing whether a person remembers something 
without taking his word for it that he does. And this, if he claims 
to have done a certain thing in the past, would involve establishing 
whether he, the person who claims this, is the same as someone who 
did do such an action in the past. In establishing this we could 
not use memory as our criterion of personal identity, and it is 
difficult to see what we could use if not bodily identity. And if, 
in such cases, we could not use bodily identity (or something 
other than memory) as a criterion of identity, it would not be 
possible to establish whether someone understands the use of the 
term ‘‘remember,’’ and that term could not so much as have a 
meaning. It is, I believe, a logical or conceptual truth, not a con- 
tingent truth, that memory beliefs, and therefore honest memory 
claims, are generally true.*. If someone frequently prefaced past 
tense statements with the words ‘‘I remember that,’’ and these 
statements generally turned out to be false, this would be grounds 
for saying that he did not understand the use of these words. 
We would not think that we had succeeded in teaching a child the 
use of the word ‘‘remember’’ if he commonly said ‘‘I remember 
doing such and such’’ when he had not done the thing in question. 
Again, suppose that we had discovered a new people whose language 
we did not know, and that someone had proposed a way of trans- 
lating their language that involved regarding a certain class 
of statements (or utterances) as memory statements. Clearly, if 
all or most of those statements turned out to be false if translated 
as proposed, there could be no reason for accepting that way of 
translating them as correct, and there would be every reason for 
rejecting it as mistaken. But if it is a conceptual truth that mem- 
ory claims are generally true, establishing that someone understands 
the use of the term ‘‘remember’’ must surely involve establishing 
whether his memory claims (or what appear to be his memory 
claims) are true or false. And to be able to do this we must have 
something other than memory that we can use as a criterion of 
personal identity. 


6 The word ‘‘generally’’ is vague, but I doubt if this can be made much 
more precise. This statement should perhaps be qualified so as to apply only 
to memory beliefs concerning the recent past. 
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5. The arguments of the last section may seem to give support 
to the view that bodily identity is, to the exclusion of memory, the 
sole criterion of personal identity. But this view seems to me to 
be mistaken. Bodily identity is certainly a criterion of personal 
identity, and if it were not, I have argued, nothing else could be 
so much as evidence of personal identity. But I do not think that 
it can be the sole criterion, and I think that there is an important 
sense in which memory, though certainly not the sole criterion, is 
one of the criteria. 

Let us consider one consequence of the view that bodily identity 
is the sole criterion of personal identity. As I said in section 1, 
if this view were correct it would have to be the case that we are 
reasoning inductively when we use the fact that someone claims to 
remember something as grounds for a statement about his past. It 
would be a contingent fact, one that we have discovered empirically, 
that most memory claims are true, or that people generally remember 
what they claim to remember. This would, indeed, be nothing 
other than the fact that the memory claims that issue from the 
mouth of a certain body generally correspond to events in the past 
history of that same body. But I have argued that it is a logical 
fact, not a contingent fact, that memory claims are generally true. 
If this is so, inferences of the form ‘‘He claims to remember doing 
X, so he probably did X’’ are not simply inductive inferences, for 
they are warranted by a generalization that is logically rather 
than empirically true.? 

Now let us return briefly to the case of the cobbler and the 
prince. If one is inclined to use the memory claims of the cobbler 
as grounds that he is (has become) the prince, the inference one is 
inclined to make is not of the form ‘‘ He claims to remember doing 
X, so he probably did do X,’’ but is of a more complex sort. 
Roughly, it is of the form ‘‘He claims to remember doing X, Y, 
and Z under such and such circumstances and at such and such 
times and places, and X, Y, and Z were done by someone under pre- 
cisely those circumstances and at those times and places, so there is 
reason to believe that he is the person who did those actions.’’ But 
it seems to me that if inferences of the first sort are not inductive, 
neither are inferences of the second sort. And I think that to say 
that inferences of the second sort are legitimate (as they certainly 
are, at least under certain circumstances), and that they are non- 
inductive, is tantamount to saying that memory is a criterion of 
personal identity. 


7 We can, of course, have inductive grounds for believing that one person’s 
memory claims are exceptionally reliable and that another’s are exceptionally 
unreliable. 
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It should be noted that if such inferences were merely inductive, 
and if bodily identity were the sole criterion of personal identity, 
it would be patently absurd to make such an inference in a case in 
which the body of the person making a memory claim is known not 
to be identical with the body of the person who did the action that 
he claims to remember. The absurdity would be that of asserting 
something to be true, or probably true, on the basis of indirect 
evidence, when one has direct and conclusive evidence that it is 
false. But in the imaginary case I have described, the claim that 
the cobbler is (has become) the prince does not, I think, strike us: as 
having this sort of absurdity. I have not attempted to say whether, 
if the events I have described were to occur, it would be correct 
to say that the cobbler had become the prince, and I do not know 
how this question could be settled. But this in itself seems to me 
significant. The fact that such cases so much as incline us to 
admit the possibility of bodily transfer, or leave us in doubt as to 
what to say, seems to me prima facie evidence that memory is a 
criterion of personal identity. It is not as if our doubts were due 
to ignorance of empirical facts that, if known, would settle the 
issue. Doubts of that sort are easily removed, for we need only 
add further details to the description of the case. But if, knowing 
all of the relevant facts, we are in doubt as to how we should answer 
a question of identity, this is surely an indication that the case is 
such that the question is not unambiguously decidable by our cri- 
terion of identity. This, in turn, suggests that there is a conflict 
of criteria. In the case at hand, our doubts are evidence that one 
criterion of personal identity, namely bodily identity, is in conflict 
with another, namely memory. 

But now I must try to meet an objection. It might be argued 
that while the inference ‘‘He claims to remember doing X, so he 
probably did X”’ is not inductive, we are nevertheless reasoning 
inductively when we take what a person says as evidence for a 
statement about his past history. For what justifies us in taking 
the sounds that a person utters as expressing a memory claim? As 
was argued earlier, if a question arises as to whether a person 
understands the use of the word ‘‘remember,’’ or is using it to 
mean what we mean by it, the question can be settled only by 
establishing, independently of what he says, whether the things that 
he claims (or apparently claims) to remember are things he actually 
did, endured, or witnessed in the past. If in a number of cases 
it turns out that the actions that he apparently claims to remember 
having done are actions that he actually did, this is evidence that 
he does understand the use of such words as ‘‘remember,’’ and 
that his apparent memory claims are really memory claims and can 
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generally be relied upon. Must it not be much the same sort of 
considerations, i.e., our having observed certain correlations be- 
tween the sounds that people utter and what they have done in the 
past, that justifies our general reliance on people’s memory claims, 
or rather our acceptance of people’s utterances as memory claims? 
If so, it would seem that our use of people’s memory claims as 
evidence for statements about their own pasts, including identity 
statements about them, is, in the end, inductively based. Though 
it is a logical fact that memory claims are generally true, what does 
this come to except the fact that if there did not exist correlations 
of the sort mentioned none of the utterances of persons would be 
memory claims? But the existence of such correlations is a con- 
tingent fact, and it is on this contingent fact, it might be argued, 
that inferences of the sort ‘‘He claims to remember doing X, so he 
probably did X’’ are ultimately based. As for the case of the 
cobbler and the prince, it might be argued that if what I said in 
section 4 is correct then the facts that 1 have imagined would be 
evidence, not that the cobbler had become the prince, but rather 
that his utterances were not memory claims at all, and that he did 
not understand the use of the term ‘‘remember.”’ 

To take the last point first, suppose that we were in doubt as to 
whether the cobbler really understood the words that he was using. 
Could we not satisfy ourselves that he did by observing his subse- 
quent behavior, and by establishing (using bodily identity as our 
criterion of personal identity) that when he claims to have done 
an action that occurred after the alleged bodily transfer it is gen- 
erally the case that he did do that action? When we are trying 
to establish whether a person understands the words he utters 
we must, I have argued, use bodily identity as a criterion of 
identity, but it does not follow from this that there cannot, in 
exceptional cases, be personal identity in the absence of bodily 
identity. 

As for the rest of the objection, it is certainly true that unless 
there existed certain correlations between the sounds people utter 
and events in the past histories of those who utter them it would 
be impossible to have knowledge of the past that is based on the 
memory claims of other persons. These correlations are those that 
must exist if any of the utterances that people make are to be 
memory claims. But it cannot be the case, I believe, that we 
regard certain of the utterances of other persons as memory claims 
because we have established, inductively, that such correlations 
hold. To be sure, from the fact that a person utters the sounds that 
I would utter if making a certain memory claim it does not neces- 
sarily follow that he speaks the language that I speak and means by 
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those sounds what I would mean by them. Under exceptional cir- 
cumstances I might raise a question as to whether what sounds to 
me like a memory claim is really one, and such a question could be 
settled empirically, by observing the behavior of the person who 
made the claim. But except when we have definite grounds for 
supposing the contrary, we must, I believe, regard other persons 
as speaking a language, our own if the words sound familiar, with- 
out having any general empirical justification for doing so. Let 
us consider whether it would be possible for me to question whether 
there is anyone at all (other than myself) who speaks the language 
that I speak, and then to discover empirically, by observing cor- 
relations between the sounds people utter and their present and 
past behavior, that those around me do speak the language that 
I speak and that certain of their utterances are memory claims and 
ean generally be relied upon. In carrying on such an investiga- 
tion I would, of course, have to rely on my own memory. But 
ones’s memory can be mistaken. It is essential to the very notion 
of memory that there be a distinction between remembering some- 
thing and merely seeming to remember something. And for there 
to be such a distinction there must be such a thing as checking up 
on one’s Own memory and finding that one does, or does not, 
remember what one seems to remember. As Wittgenstein pointed 
out,* there are and must be circumstances in which we would aec- 
cept other sorts of evidence concerning the past as more authori- 
tative than our own memories.. But an important—I think essential 
—check on one’s own memory is the testimony of other persons. 
And this sort of check would not be available to me if I could not 
even regard the utterances of other persons as testimony until I 
had completed my investigation and established the required set 
of correlations. Unless there were some persons whose utterances 
I would be willing to accept as memory claims without having 
conducted such an investigation I would in effect be admitting no 
distinction between remembering and merely seeming to remember, 
and I could therefore make no distinction between finding the 
correlations and merely seeming to have found them. 

It is, I should like to say, part of the concept of a person that 
persons are capable of making memory statements about their own 
pasts. Since it is a conceptual truth that memory statements are 
generally true, it is a conceptual truth that persons are capable 
of knowing their own pasts in a special way, a way that does not 
involve the use of criteria of personal identity, and it is a con- 
ceptual truth (or a logical fact) that the memory claims that a 


8 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations (Oxford: Basil Black- 
well, 1953), Pt. I, paras. 56 and 265. 
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person makes can be used by others as grounds for statements 
about the past history of that person. This, I think, is the kernel of 
truth that is embodied in the view that personal identity can be 
defined in terms of memory. 


Sypney S. SHOEMAKER 
THE OHIO StaTE UNIVERSITY 


PERSONAL IDENTITY, MEMORY, AND SURVIVAL * 


THINK Mr. Shoemaker’s main thesis is admirably made out. 

There are, however, some points on which I should wish to lay 
a different emphasis from his. I accordingly begin by restating 
his main arguments in my own words in order to bring out these 
particular points. I then try to show—not, I think, inconsistently 
with his main theses—the ways in which the bodily criterion of 
identity is more fundamental than the memory-criterion. These 
are more various, I think, than one would realize from his argu- 
ments, and justify us in offering a fairly confident solution to the 
puzzle-cases. I then try to apply some of the results of Mr. 
Shoemaker’s arguments and my own to the ultimate in puzzle-cases, 
the hypothesis of survival, which I treat in both its possible versions, 
that of disembodied survival and that of survival in bodily form. 
One or other of these hypotheses is often in the background of 
discussions of identity. This part of the paper, besides being 
tentative and exploratory, is not intended to be a comprehensive 
treatment even of the problems of identity raised by these hy- 
potheses, but only a treatment of those aspects of them on which 
light can be shed by the discussion of the relation between the 
two criteria. 


I 


Mr. Shoemaker’s main thesis is that memory must be a criterion 
of personal identity, but cannot be the criterion. Most writers on 
this subject do not specify very precisely what they mean by the 
term ‘‘criterion’’ in this connection, but I interpret Mr. Shoe- 
maker as follows. When he says memory is a criterion of personal 
identity I take him to mean, 

*To be presented as part of a symposium on ‘‘Self-Identity’’ at the 


Fifty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
Eastern Division, at Columbia University, December 29, 1959. 
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(a) that from the fact that someone remembers an action, ex- 
perience, or event, it follows deductively that he is the person who 
did, suffered, or witnessed it; and 

(b) that it is possible to establish that a person remembers an 
event without first of all establishing in some independent way 
(e.g., by reference to bodily identity) that he is the person who was 
involved in it. It is possible, of course, to hold (a) without hold- 
ing (b), and Shoemaker, I am sure correctly, takes (a) throughout 
as being beyond controversy, and to be common ground between 
those who accept, and those who do not accept, the claim that 
memory is a criterion of personal identity. 

By the view that memory is the, or the sole, criterion of personal 
identity I take Mr. Shoemaker to mean the claim that the sort of 
logical assertions made in (a) and (b) about memory are not both 
true of any other fact about, or feature of, persons. 

Mr. Shoemaker’s main arguments against the view that memory 
is the sole criterion of identity seem to me to be these: 

(i) We do not have any use for a criterion of identity for 
ourselves when we report events in our own pasts; so the fact that 
on such occasions we do not make use of bodily criteria should not 
be interpreted to mean that we do therefore make use of the 
memory-criterion. This argument, or, rather, group of arguments, 
occupies Section 3. 

In Section 4 he offers three related arguments to show that 
memory cannot be the sole criterion used in deciding the identity 
of other persons. Each is designed to show that the very use of 
the memory-criterion would be impossible if there were not an- 
other also (viz., bodily identity). 

(ii) To apply the memory-criterion we have to know when a 
memory-claim is being made by someone. This in turn involves 
being able to test whether he can use the term ‘‘remember.’’ To 
know this (and this point, if correct, is of course true of another 
person’s use of any word, not just this one) we must be able to 
observe a person’s linguistic behavior over a period of time; and 
to do this requires our being able to recognize we are observing 
the same person on each occasion, and such a recognition involves 
the use of the criterion of bodily identity. 

(iii) Only by using bodily identity can we check another per- 
son’s memory-claims. 

(iv) It follows from (iii) that only by applying bodily 
identity can we establish that another person understands memory- 

1I do not feel certain that these two together add up to the view that 


‘‘the self’’ is a logical construction to be defined in terms of memory, but 
it is clear that they are both essential components of such a view. 
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language ; for this we can only do by checking on the truth of those 
assertions he prefaces with ‘‘I remember that... .’’ This Shoe- 
maker supports by what seems to me his most central contention, 
that it is not an inductive but a logical (I should prefer here to say 
a linguistic) truth that memory-claims are generally true. 

In Section 5 Shoemaker uses the following arguments in support 
of his contention that memory is a criterion of personal identity. 

(v) Since it is a logical truth that memory-claims are generally 
true, the inference from a person’s claiming to remember something 
to his actually having witnessed it, is logically grounded, and not 
inductively grounded as it would have to be if memory were not a 
criterion of personal identity. 

(vi) Puzzle-cases like that of the cobbler and the prince would 
not be puzzle-cases at all unless there were a genuine conflict in 
them between two accepted criteria. 

(vii) Although there must exist certain correlations between 
people’s utterances and past events for us to recognize memory- 
claims, it does not follow from this that such correlations have to 
be discovered before we can recognize such claims or justifiably 
base inferences upon them. For if occasion arose to examine these 
correlations, such an examination would require the use of one’s 
own memory, and (as a possible check on it) that of others; which 
entails that it is at some point necessary to accept apparent memory- 
claims as real ones (and, presumably, certain memory-claims as 
true). I think that Shoemaker intends this to have a general, as 
well as a specific, application: that he is not merely arguing, in 
reply to his imaginary objector, that it is impossible to check 
whether a certain person can use ‘‘remember’’ without taking it 
for granted, without checking, that some other persons can use 
it, but that he is also reinforcing his thesis that memory-claims are 
guaranteed by logic to be generally true, by pointing out that 
the application of external checks upon a person’s memory-claims 
(which appears to involve the application of the criterion of bodily 
identity) itself requires the appeal, or at least the possibility of the 
appeal, to the memory-testimony of third persons. If he does 
intend this (I am not certain), then he is really saying that the 
application of the bodily criterion shows a dependence on the 
memory-criterion which is at least partly analogous to the de- 
pendence of the latter upon the former; so that the bodily criterion 
not only is not, but could not be, the sole criterion either. 


II 


I shall now offer some comments upon Mr. Shoemaker’s argu- 
ments. I must begin by saying once more that I accept his main 
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contention that memory is a, but not the, criterion of personal 
identity. 

First, with reference to (i). I think Mr. Shoemaker has well 
demonstrated the absurdity of thinking that there is any normal 
use for memory as a first-person criterion of identity, and that he 
is entirely correct in insisting that occasions when we report on our 
own pasts are not examples of the use of such a criterion. He might 
perhaps have mentioned the special case of the person who has 
forgotten who he is, and is trying to ascertain his own identity, 
but the very special features of such a case serve to distinguish 
it sharply from normal cases of remembering one’s own past, 
where a person does not in any sense have to ascertain, and there- 
fore has no use for a criterion of, his own identity. In the special 
cases a man will either have no memories of his past and therefore 
have to use the bodily criterion to uncover who he is, or he will seem 
to himself to remember certain events but be uncertain, and will 
therefore have once more to use physical evidence to establish with 
any assurance whether they are memories or illusions. In other 
words, though there are occasions where a first-person criterion 
has to be employed, these are cases where the criterion (contrary 
to popular philosophical preconceptions) would be the bodily one 
and not that of memory. So whatever access memory may give 
one to the inside of one’s life-history, it does not thereby serve 
as a first-person criterion of identity; in fact it can only be known 
to be performing its normal functions on occasions when such a 
eriterion is out of place. I shall make other remarks arising from 
the details of (i), at a later stage. 

Second, arguments (ii), (ili), and (iv). Here Shoemaker 
seems to me to establish his main contention that the memory-crite- 
rion could not function if it were the only one, but to go too far in 
details. In (ii), for example, he is surely right in saying that in 
checking on the ability of someone to use a word we have to observe 
his linguistic behavior over a period of time, and that this involves 
knowing we are observing the same person each time. But he 
does not need to suggest that each time we observe the person 
we are using the bodily criterion of identity, since this would 
involve the dubious psychological claim that we are performing 
some sort of identity-inference each time we see him. All he 
needs to stress is that we could do so if some doubt arose about this 
being the same person previously observed, and that on such an 
occasion it is the physical criterion alone that would be available. 
A check must be available in the event of the exceptional case of 
doubt arising; this logical truth entails that we do not use it 
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regularly and normally.? (iii) is clearly the most important, as 
well as the simplest, argument, and is clearly a sound one: only 
by employing physical evidence could we check on the truth of a 
man’s memory-claims, and we must in some sense be able to do so 
for there to be any use for the distinction between genuine and 
illusory memory-claims. To be able to do so does not, of course, 
entail actually doing so. A similar point should be mentioned 
apropos of (iv). To decide whether someone understands ‘‘re- 
member’’ does not only involve being able to check, if necessary, 
that it really is him we are hearing use it each time, but also that 
some of the statements he prefaces with it are true. Here again, 
the possibility of the correct use entails that of incorrect use, and 
this entails some way of checking on the correctness of the man’s 
use of ‘‘remember’’, with the consequence Shoemaker draws that 
the bodily-criterion has to lurk in the background; but this check 
only comes into operation if there is some reason to wonder whether 
he knows how to use it. 

Only by noticing this fact about checks can we resolve what 
would otherwise be a contradiction between (ii) and (iv) on 
the one hand, and (vii) on the other. It appears at first sight a 
contradiction to say, on the one hand, that to be sure a person is 
making a memory-claim we have to be able to apply the criterion 
of bodily identity, and on the other that the recognition of the 
utterances of others as memory-claims cannot be construed as sec- 
ondary to the investigation of correlations between their words 
and their actions. The point can be resolved if, and only if, we 
insist that a check comes into play only when there is some 
genuine doubt to be resolved. This in mind, it is possible to see 
that it is indeed necessary for there to be some checking procedure 
available should some doubt arise of someone’s ability to use some 
part of our language, and in particular memory language, and that 
such a procedure necessarily involves the ability to apply bodily 
criteria; and yet that it cannot, as a rule, be the case that such 
a check has to be used, since its very use involves the unquestioned 
acceptance, at some point, of the ability of third persons to use the 
language correctly. 

This general epistemological point about the status of checks 
on memory-claims is vital to the correct use of Shoemaker’s insights ; 
for only by remembering it can we steer the middle course he wants 
to steer between claiming too little for memory and claiming too 


2 We do, of course, know it is the same man because we see him once more. 
I am simply denying that we are applying a criterion of identity every time 
we see him. This is quite compatible with the fact that it is what we see 
which would have to be used as the evidence if we applied a criterion. 
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much for it. This brings us to the central argument, which appears 
at the end of Section 4, and is used most in Section 5, to the effect 
that it is a logical truth that memory-claims are generally true. 

(v) and (vi) establish their main points. But we must be 
careful here. Shoemaker’s general point about the truth of mem- 
ory-claims is a general point. What it does is to rule out effectively 
any general scepticism about memory. (The same point could 
equally well be made about such words as ‘‘know’’ and ‘‘see’’: that 
it is a logical truth that most of the things people claim to know 
are true, and that most of the things people claim to see are there, 
or the words could not be learned and used.) This, in turn, does 
support the view that memory is a criterion of identity, by sup- 
porting part (b) of it. It must, that is to say, be admissible 
sometimes to accept people’s memory-claims without checking upon 
them independently; although checks must exist, it must be in 
order often (in fact usually) not to use them. This being so, 
memory is a criterion (v), and the puzzle-cases are cases of conflicts 
between criteria and cannot be summarily dismissed. 

But such a general point does nothing (and I do not suppose 
Mr. Shoemaker considers that it does do anything) to help us in 
any particular difficulty. To know that most memory-claims are 
correct is not to know which ones these are: in particular problem 
cases we need the (bodily) checks. Memory is not, even wher. 
it does not err, an example of the self-contradictory philosophical 
notion of a self-authenticating cognitive process, though the belief 
that there are such may derive from the logical facts Shoemaker 
has pointed out. And no refutation of the muddled theoretical 
doubts of epistemologists solves a single real difficulty of the ordi- 
nary person. When I bring in other checks to decide on the re- 
liability of someone’s memory-claims, it is true (vii) that to carry 
these tests out I have to use my own memory and possibly that 
of others; this fact supports further the general point that faulty 
memory-claims must be exceptional ; but since my own memory, and 
that of others, are equally distinct from the memory of the person 
whose claims are being checked, it does nothing to make his claims 
more trustworthy if some reason for doubting them exists already. 
Obviously the recollections of another person can equally as well 
refute his as vindicate them. As Shoemaker has shown us in Section 
4, although memory cannot normally be subjected to checks, it 
must always be subject to them. 

This is not a disagreement with Shoemaker, but he does not 
stress this point enough. This we can see in his treatment of the 
puzzle-case of the cobbler and Prince Philip (vi). This certainly 
is a case of conflict between criteria, and although there is no sure 
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way of knowing what we would say in such a case, I think there are 
good reasons for thinking that we would not be as stumped by it 
as Shoemaker suggests. He seems to suggest that because ob- 
servation of short-term correlations could establish that the cobbler 
could correctly use the term ‘‘remember,’’ the logical fact of the 
general reliability of memory-claims forces us to regard his claim 
to be the prince as having some measure of probability. I do not 
think this is so. This logical fact does indeed force us to regard 
such claims in this way subject to checks, but when the first obvious 
cheek is negative, as it is in this case, this prima facie probability 
vanishes. This may seem an arbitrary favoring of some of the 
competing criteria over the other; but I think good reasons can be 
offered for it. These boil down to the fact that the criterion of 
bodily identity is not subject to correction by that of memory to 
anything like the same degree that that of memory is subject to 
correction by it. 


Ill 


Let us look for a moment at what we have hitherto spoken of 
simply as the criterion of bodily identity. To apply this criterion 
we have, first of all, to acquire evidence for the belief that the 
human body in front of us is the same human body which was 
before us on previous occasions when we undoubtedly were ob- 
serving (say) Smith. When we have acquired enough to justify 
our saying that it is the same body, then we can also say, by de- 
duction, that it is Smith before us now. The situation is thus far 
parallel to that of the application of the memory-criterion, where 
what we have to do is to collect evidence in favor of a memory- 
claim, decide that it is genuine (that he really does remember), 
and then perform a straightforward deduction. The parallel, how- 
ever, though genuine, has to be qualified to considerable extent. 


1. Let us first dispose of an invalid objection to it. It might 
be said that we cannot, in the bodily case, perform a simple de- 
ductive inference, because its being Smith does not follow from its 
being Smith’s body. I do not think any very interesting truth 
lurks here. At present I am not discussing possible emendations 
of our discourse that might be made as a result of puzzle-cases, but 
our actual present discourse, and within this it seems to me quite 
clear that the inference is deductive—provided that one reads 
‘‘This is Smith’s body’’ as ‘‘This is Smith’s body and at the 
present time a live and humanly-functioning body.’’ If in a 
normal case we became independently convinced that we did not 
have Smith before us (e.g., by applying memory-tests), we would 
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immediately infer that it was not Smith’s body but that of an 
impostor who looked like Smith. So far the parallel does hold. 

2. But although the parallel does hold in this direction, it 
clearly fails to hold in the other. That is to say, although ‘‘This 
is the same person that broke the front window’’ entails ‘‘This 
person has the human body which the person breaking the front 
window had,’’ it does not entail ‘‘This person remembers breaking 
the front window.’’ There is, of course, no hope here in saying 
that what is entailed is that this person could remember, for 
‘‘eould’’ here does not have a causal sense as in ‘‘could if he 
tried’’ or ‘‘could if psychoanalyzed,’’ but only an unhelpful logical 
sense, roughly equivalent to ‘‘nobody other than he could.’’ In 
normal discourse you do not have to remember, but you do have 
to have the same body, to be the same person: while memory is a 
sufficient, but not a necessary criterion, bodily identity is both 
sufficient and necessary.® 

3. There is a clear sense in which in practice the bodily-identity 
criterion is more extensive than the memory-criterion. If we 
wanted to know whether the ragged young man living with the 
shepherd in his hut really was the baby stolen from the royal 
cradle twenty years before, there would in practice be no memory- 
claims to help us, but physical tests might. Of course, it is logically 
possible that a man might remember events which took place on 
the first day of his existence (this is the possibility in the un- 
helpful, logical sense of ‘‘could’’ in 2), but such things do not, in 
fact, happen, and we are therefore not aided by them in applying 
criteria, which are standards to use. 

4. In normal practice not only is bodily identity usable as a 
check on memory-claims, but memory-tests can be used to check on 
cases of identity where physical tests leave us with an uncertain 
verdict. This should not, however, be taken to mean that there is 
an absolute parity between the two criteria. As Mr. Shoemaker 
says, it is hard to see what independent check there can be upon 
memory-claims except those involving the application of the bodily 
criterion; but in the opposite case the memory-check does not have 
the same indispensability. For there are a variety of different 
ways in which we can establish to our satisfaction that the body 


8 There is no incompatibility between saying that memory is a (sufficient) 
criterion and yet that bodily identity is a necessary one. To say both 
merely entails that to assert identity on the basis of memory is to imply 
that the bodily criterion would also have been satisfied had we applied it, 
even though we did not have to do so. But of course this in turn implies 
that if one discovers that the bodily criterion is not satisfied in some case, then 
one has to abandon any previous claim that the memory-criterion has been. 
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before us is the one that was involved in some event, besides the 
one of eliciting from its owner plausible memory-claims about this 
event. There is the testimony of witnesses, there is the use of 
photographs, fingerprints, blood-tests, birth certificates, etc.; in 
each of these cases we have evidence which establishes, if anything, 
the person’s physical presence at the event. As far as independent 
corroboration goes, a piece of evidence of one of these kinds can 
serve perfectly well as a check on a piece of evidence of another 
one: we do not need to corroborate evidence suggesting this is the 
same body by using evidence which suggests its owner remembers 
(though we can)—we can equally well make do with evidence 
which independently suggests once more that this is the same body. 
What this reveals is that the phrase ‘‘criterion of bodily identity’’ 
covers a wide variety of differing tests, which have in common only 
that which they serve to establish. Each could serve to check either 
on memory-evidence or on another physical test; so it would be 
quite erroneous to suggest that the memory-test is a necessary 
check on any one of them in the way in which some one or other 
of them would seem to be necessary as a check upon it. This sug- 
gestion is natural when we speak as though memory and bodily 
identity were two, and the only two, criteria there are. In one 
way this seems to be true: that this is the same body, and that this 
person remembers, are indeed the two facts which one has to 
establish in order to establish’ identity, but there are many mutu- 
ally independent ways of establishing the former alone which do 
not exist for the latter alone. I must try here to anticipate ob- 
jections. 

4a. It might be said that we can check a person’s memory- 
claims without appealing to physical tests, viz., by getting him to 
make other memory-claims. This is true, but not only is each 
of these also subject to physical checks, but such checks would 
have actually to be applied to them, for them to be of any help to 
the original claim. It must be noticed as well that such additional 
memory-claims, however consistently truthful, can at best serve 
as a character-corroboration, showing us that this is the sort of 
person whose claims can be relied on; and character-corroboration 
is not, strictly speaking, independent evidence of the facts the 
speaker claims to remember, but something to be brought in to 
allay our doubts when such independent evidence cannot be had. 

4b. It might be said that there is no need to assume that if we 
want independent evidence of a person’s memory-claims we have 
to fall back on tests of his physical identity, since there are inde- 
pendent tests that do not fall into this group. Such independent 
tests would be external corroborations of the actual occurrence of 
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the events he claimed to remember, and of those details of them 
furnished by him, other than the fact of his particular presence at 
them. This again is true; it is possible to check on whether some- 
one has correctly described an event without being able to check 
directly on his personal presence at that event, and this is one of 
‘the facts which make us take cases like that of the cobbler and the 
prince seriously. But such checks, like the ones in 4a, are at best 
very subsidiary corroborations, for the obvious reason that there 
is more than one way of coming by information. Tests, it must be 
stressed again, come into play when there is some reason to be 
sceptical about the evidence available. If the evidence available 
is someone’s memory-claims, then either we are dubious about them 
because they are incomplete in detail, or for some other reasons. 
If we are dubious because they are incomplete, it is no ecorrobora- 
tion of them to be able independently to furnish further details, 
other than those of the claimant’s physical presence. And if we 
are dubious for other reasons (if, that is to say, his statements 
about the event are accurate ones yet we are still doubtful), it 
is clearly superior corroboration to get independent evidence that 
he was there, than to get evidence favoring the other details of 
his description, since it is his presence at the event, and not the 
other details of it, that we are by hypothesis trying to establish. 

4c. It might, finally, be said that there is more than one kind of 
memory-claim. Not only are there claims to remember certain 
events, but claims to remember how to exercise certain skills; and 
these latter can be tested without independent evidence of who the 
person is. This again is true: if a man says he can play the flute, 
we can hand him one and see; the Tichborne claimant damaged 
his case in the eyes of many by his inability to write good English 
or construe Latin, which were easy faults to expose.* Here the 
reply is not just to point out that such tests, if positive in result, 
leave a very wide margin for doubt which can only be resolved by 
checking on the circumstances of the claimant’s acquiring the skill 
(i.e., by physical evidence), but also to raise the question whether 
such skills might not equally well be thought of as themselves 
bodily characteristics serving to establish physical identity. This 
makes it doubtful on which side of the argument they are to be 
used—and also shows that it is not possible too sharply to separate 
bodily and mental criteria.° This last means that it could not be 

4See Douglas Woodruff’s account of this famous case in The Tichborne 
Claimant (New York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1957). 

5 This point is skilfully underlined in B. A. O. Williams’ paper, ‘‘ Per- 


sonal Identity and Individuation,’’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
1956-57. 
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argued very convincingly that the remembering of skills provides 
us with an example of memory-claims helping to establish personal 
identity without needing to establish bodily identity, since such a 
ease automatically helps to establish the latter. This ambiguity 
shows the wisdom of the tacit restriction of the term ‘‘remember,”’ 
in most discussions of personal identity, Mr. Shoemaker’s included, 
to the resolution of events. It should also be noted that even 
if this case could be cited as an example of a memory-test supple- 
menting the usual physical ones, this would not undermine the case 
for the relative self-sufficiency of the battery of physical tests, since 
there are plenty of these left behind that are quite unambiguous in 
their evidential force. 

To sum up 4, then: it may not be impossible, but it is quite hard, 
to imagine cases which are still doubtful after memory evidence, 
being settled with conviction in the affirmative without the use of 
the criterion of bodily identity; it is, on the other hand, easy 
enough to imagine cases which are still doubtful after the use of 
physical evidence, being settled with conviction in the affirmative 
without the use of the memory-claims of the person under con- 
sideration, viz., with the use of other, independent, physical evi- 
dence. 

5. It is noteworthy that although Shoemaker’s arguments (v) 
and (vi) do show that memory is a criterion of identity in fact, they 
do not accomplish this by showing that there is any intrinsic ab- 
surdity in the idea of bodily identity being the sole criterion; 
whereas his arguments (i)—(iv) establish in each case that bodily 
identity is a criterion by showing an absurdity in the idea of 
memory being the sole one. An apparent exception to the first 
part of this statement is argument (vii). This argument splits, 
on my reading of it, into two parts. The first, which I ascribed 
to him with confidence, is the argument that at some point an 
apparent memory-claim has to be accepted without physical checks 
as an actual memory-claim; I have already argued, in comparing 
(vii) with (ii) and (iv), that this is compatible with the possibility 
of physical checks being a necessary condition for all doubtful cases. 
The second, which I ascribed to him with some hesitation, is the 
argument that the application of physical tests is impossible with- 
out the use of my own memory and the memory-testimonies of 
others. But this is not to the present purpose, even though it is 
true. What it shows is that if we and our fellows were not beings 
with memories we should be unable to carry through any cognitive 
procedures whatever, and should be unable to understand any 
language whatever. But this general truth does nothing to show 
that when checking a doubtful particular case of identity it is 
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impossible in theory to dispense with the evidence of the memory- 
claims of the person himself—and it is this we would have to estab- 
lish in order to show that memory is in any sense a necessary, as 
well as a sufficient, criterion of identity, or, to put it as before, 
that there is some absurdity in regarding the bodily criterion as 
the sole one. 

6. I have kept this point till last because it is more general and 
speculative. Mr. Shoemaker rightly stresses the connection be- 
tween the false claims made for the memory-criterion and the 
dualistic identification of a person with his private experiences. 
Memory-claims seem more internal than physical evidence, since 
they are easily construed as introspective reports; but Shoemaker 
has shown convincingly that what makes them usable as evidence 
of identity at all is the fact that they are public claims which other 
persons can check. Persons are psychophysical entities. They are 
also continuous entities—-they are in principle observable at all 
moments of their existence. It is possible that philosophers, 
vaguely aware that persons are continuous, more explicitly aware 
that their private mental lives are not,® yet still wishing, for other 
reasons, to treat people’s bodies as incidental appendages to them, 
thought of memory as providing a unifying psychical factor by 
connecting together a present experience and one in the past, 
even though there might be moments of unconsciousness or dream- 
less sleep in between.’ There is plenty in Mr. Shoemaker’s Section 
3 to expose the creaky mechanics of such thinking. I shall have 
more to say later about the concept of continuity; for the present, 
however, it is clear that the actual continuity of persons is provided 
by their bodies, and this is surely another part of the explanation 
of the primacy of the bodily criterion of identity. 

To sum up this section: while in normal practice the memory- 
criterion can serve as a check upon the bodily one in the same way 
the bodily criterion serves as a check on it, this does not justify us 
in regarding them as of equal importance, and there are many 
reasons for regarding the bodily criterion as having a more basic 
status. These reasons would justify, though they no doubt do 
not entail, a prediction that puzzle-cases like that of the cobbler 
and the prince would be settled in the negative. Such cases would 
no doubt force us to entertain seriously a great many uncomfortable 

6 See Locke in Book II, Chapter 1, of the Essay, Sections 10 and 11, dis- 
cussing whether the soul always thinks or not. 

7 Hume suggests this at one point, though on his own principles the very 
diversity of the mind’s contents would demonstrate that any identity so 


created was a fiction. On the fallacies in these principles see my ‘‘ Hume 
on Personal I[dentity,’’ The Philosophical Review, 1955. 
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hypotheses. There is a simple though unilluminating hypothesis 
of clairvoyance. There is the hypothesis of some mysterious causal 
force passing from the body of the dead prince to that of the 
sleeping cobbler, causing amnesia and enabling him to seem to 
himself to remember scenes of the prince’s life, and to describe 
them correctly. None of this is ruled out by denying the cobbler 
is the prince, but none of this is being the prince either. Strictly 
speaking, the adoption of such hypotheses would not be an abandon- 
ment of the memory-criterion, for they would probably make us say 
simply, in the face of the evidence, that the cobbler does not re- 
member, but only appears to. If such ‘‘transfer’’ cases became 
common, however, we might be forced to the more radical ex- 
pedient of jettisoning one criterion altogether, and I would argue 
that such cases do not suggest the abandonment of the bodily 
criterion, as their inventors suppose, but that it would be far more 
reasonable to abandon the memory-criterion in its present form. 
This we could do by recognizing still that memory-claims were gen- 
erally true, but interpreting this to mean that the events described 
in them generally happened, but not necessarily to the person 
claiming to remember them. This would involve changing the 
meaning of ‘‘remember’’ so that from ‘‘He remembers X’’ it 
follows only that X did happen, not that he was present, which 
would demolish the present status of the memory-criterion by 
demolishing (a) in my first statement of it. It would be necessary 
to use physical evidence to decide whether it was an event in his 
own life he was remembering; which would accentuate our de- 
pendence on the bodily criterion, though memory-evidence could 
still be of service. Take another type of puzzle-case: if there were 
a sudden rash of more impressive examples of the sort of phe- 
nomenon represented by ‘‘Bridey Murphy,’’ we might be driven to 
deciding that ‘‘He remembers X’’ is to entail ‘‘He was present 
at X’’ if and only if X post-dates his physical birth; whereas if 
X predates it, we might say, if the evidence for X were exception- 
ally good (but not at any time available to him), that he re- 
membered it, making the word ‘‘remember’’ in this instance entail 
only the occurrence of X, and not his presence at it. 

The undoubted complications to which such adjustments would 
give rise seem to me to be surmountable ones; I think that the 
abandonment of the bodily criterion, to any degree, would give rise 
to insurmountable ones, for physical checks would become subject 
to fundamental doubts on just those occasions when we would 
most need strong corroboration for memory-claims. I would sug- 
gest, therefore, that the course in such cases should be fairly clear. 
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It would not, incidentally, be clear at all if the two criteria we have 
been discussing were equally necessary to each other: when the 


cobbler tried to enter the palace we would simply have nothing 
to say. 


IV, 

I propose now to say a few tentative things about the two 
doctrines of disembodied survival and survival in bodily form, 
insofar only as these matters are affected by our discussion of the 
relation between the memory and bodily criteria of identity. This 
restriction forces me to bypass many questions which are essential 
to any comprehensive consideration of either.® 


Disembodied Survival 


A present-day advocate of the possibility of disembodied sur- 
vival might wish to state his case as follows :—‘‘Pure’’ experiences, 
i.e., experiences unaccompanied by the physical processes which are 
their normal conditions in life, are a logical possibility. It makes 
sense to say of someone, for example, that he is imagining some- 
thing or seeing something, even though we deny that any of the 
customary brain-causes or eye-changes are taking place. It is also 
possible for each of us to imagine some of his experiences con- 
tinuing after bodily death, e.g., the famous example of witnessing 
one’s own funeral. So it would therefore make sense to say that 
each of us survives bodily death as a succession of pure experiences. 
The identity of such bodiless beings within themselves and with 
their embodied predecessors is assured by the fact that among the 
anticipated experiences would be memories of preceding experi- 
ences, in and out of the body. 

Many objections can be and have been raised to this. It is, 
to begin with, not clear that one can talk of beings consisting en- 
tirely of disembodied experiences. Even though, in exceptional 
cases, we might meaningfully say of someone that he was having a 
pure experience in spite of the fact that there could, ex hypothesi, be 
no evidence for saying so, we would in such a ease be making this 
assertion about someone who was before us, i.e., a visible and tan- 
gible human being. Saying that there might be beings consisting 
entirely of such experiences and totally lacking bodies is rather 
like saying that there would be strings of experiences with no one 
to have them, and it does not seem to make sense to talk of ex- 

8 In what follows I am much indebted to the writings of Professor Flew, 


and to discussions with Messrs. Chappell, Sechneewind, and Wick of the 
University of Chicago, and with Professor S. Kérner. 
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periences which nobody has. Besides this, it is often remarked 
that there could in no sense be a community of disembodied beings, 
since they could not have any knowledge of one another’s pres- 
ence. Nor could embodied beings like ourselves have any knowl- 
edge that they were present. In such a situation there could be no 
question of memory or any other criteria being applied to them. 
Finally, we have seen that the bodily criterion of identity is a 
necessary one in our embodied life and must always be on hand 
for us to apply the memory-criterion ; if it were subtracted, it is not 
clear that what we would have left could properly be described as 
a continuing person. 

To these very substantial difficulties a reply is possible, and I 
shall confine myself to considering it and showing why I do not 
think it can succeed. I do not consider this shows necessarily that 
no other coherent hypothesis of disembodied survival is possible. 

This reply would consist in saying that these difficulties estab- 
lish less than their users suppose. They establish only that dis- 
embodied beings would be solitary and not identifiable by other 
beings. But we are interested in setting up a prediction that we 
can now understand. For this it is enough to be able to say that 
each one of us can imagine and therefore can anticipate that his own 
experiences, or some of them, will continue, and can simply enter- 
tain, perhaps on the basis of some authority, the opinion that the 
experiences of others will continue in a similar way. However 
lonely and unattractive such a prospect might be, we can at least 
make sense of it. It could be suggested that just as the only experi- 
ences I can remember having are my own, so the only ones I can 
anticipate continuing to have are my own; so from the mere fact 
that I can imagine experiences continuing, it follows that I can 
anticipate myself continuing. And even if, through inability to 
perceive others, I eventually lost the use of the distinction between 
myself and them, in erecting the hypothesis now I can say that the 
series of experiences I imagine continuing will always be mine. It 
might be thought that we do not need any criterion of identity in 
erecting a hypothesis of disembodied survival at all, even a 
memory-criterion. 

But although it is true that we can imagine experiences which 
it would be tempting to speak of in the language of disembodied 
survival, the question is how one is to describe such imaginative 
exercises. It is much too simple to answer this question by saying 
that, if you preface your description with the assertion that you 
will be dead by then, you automatically rule out the description 
itself. But weightier reasons can be given for the same conclusion. 
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Let us look again at this analogy between remembering and an- 
ticipating. It is true that I can only remember experiences that 
I myself had. This establishes a logical connection between the 
concepts of memory and personal identity—that on certain oe- 
casions one either has to apply both or neither; it does not tell us 
which of these things to do on a given occasion. It is also true 
that if I claim to remember, or seem to myself or others to re- 
member, a certain experience, it follows that I claim or seem to 
remember having it myself; but of course it does not follow that 
I did have it myself—either it did not happen at all, or it hap- 
pened to somebody else and not to me, the latter being the possi- 
bility at issue in most identity cases. Shoemaker has shown us 
that even though on most occasions when we seem to remember 
something we really must, for the distinction between the two to 
exist at all there must be some other way of establishing whether 
the experience was mine, or another’s, or non-existent. Let us 
turn to the case of anticipation. It is true that if I anticipate 
having an experience, I anticipate myself having it, and that if I 
correctly anticipate having it, J will have it. But an anticipation 
can also be incorrect, so it follows that I can incorrectly anticipate 
having the experience, and this means, as in the memory-case, either 
that no one will have it, or that someone will but not myself. For 
the anticipation to be either true or false, i.e., for the hypothesis 
to be genuine, there must be some way of understanding a claim 
in it that I shall have a certain experience rather than someone 
else. In other words, neither the fact that we rest content with 
a hypothesis that we alone now can entertain, nor the fact that 
our imaginative exercises are restricted to the persistence of our 
own experiences, obviates the need for some criterion of identity in 
the hypothesis; such a criterion serving to distinguish an experi- 
ence as one person’s rather than another’s. 

The bodily criterion is ruled out. So we are apparently forced 
back once more on memory. The hypothesis would have to in- 
corporate the statement that for one being, such as myself, rather 
than another, to have a given predicted experience the being 
having it must be able to remember some earlier experience that 
I had.*° But there are many problems. 

®It might be said that I have ignored the possible hypothesis that I shall 


be the only survivor. But for this to make sense it is necessary for the 
hypothesis of multiple survival to do so. 

10 I may seem to have fallen myself into the habit of talking of unowned 
experiences. But the point could be put equally well, though more lengthily, 
by saying that for me to anticipate myself (e.g.) seeing a sunset, I must be 
able to understand the statement that someone else will be seeing it and not 
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1. We have to be able in the present context to make sense of 
the idea of the person having the experience also having the 
memory. Even if we could make sense of the phrase ‘‘the person 
having the experience’’ without some specifiable means of singling 
out the person, at least by description, other than by reference to 
the experience he is having (a function performed in life by ref- 
erence to bodies), we still have to specify under what conditions 
the person having the experience would be said to be, and under 
what conditions he would not be, also the person having the 
memory. And in such a situation the condition could not be the 
mere occurrence of the memory itself. 

2. The same conclusion can be reached a second way. For the 
person having the experience to be one previous person rather than 
another, the memory he also has must be a genuine memory. 
For our hypothesis really to include a prediction of memory it 
must enable us to distinguish, in some way parallel to the way the 
physical facts enable us to distinguish in life, between real and 
apparent memories. This requires us to be able to say that the 
event the disembodied being seems to remember really did happen 
to'him. And this requires some way of making sense of the 
concept of its happening to him rather than another, other than by 
reference to the fact that he seems to remember it. 

3. The same point comes out a third way. For our hypothesis 
to be articulated it has, of course, to involve the prediction of some 
kind of memory-event, some experience that could be called ‘‘seem- 
ing to remember.’’ Let us assume that we could understand such 
a phrase here. One of the objections to according more than 
secondary status to the memory-criterion was the fact that memory- 
claims are only forthcoming from people intermittently, whereas 
bodily facts about them are, in a clear sense, always available. 
But for the identity of a disembodied person to be articulable in 
terms of memory alone, it would seem that the experience of 
seeming (and correctly seeming) to remember should be available 
constantly in the way in which bodily facts are available con- 
stantly throughout the life of an embodied person, and I doubt 
if we could intelligibly describe this requirement’s being met. If 
we are not willing to try it, then some other criterion of identity 
would seem to be covertly implied, at least in the hypothesis that 
an experience which is not conjoined with the recollection of some 
other experience still belongs to the same life-history as that other. 





myself. And the appeal to the memory-criterion could be put by saying that 
for it to be Penelhum who is seeing the sunset it must be possible for the 
person who is seeing it to remember some event in Penelhum’s life. 
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4. If one disembodied person can seem to himself to remember 
an event, so can another. Unless one wishes to rule out this possi- 
bility in one’s hypothesis, it is clear that to make sense of the 
statement that one disembodied person correctly seems to re- 
member having an experience, and the other incorrectly seems to 
remember it, one has to have some independent concept of how 
one could have the memory and the original experience also, and 
the other not. And without a body, it is not made clear what 
this would be. 

So to have a coherent concept of disembodied survival there 
would seem to be needed some criterion of identity which would 
enable us to make sense of the prediction that one person (e.g., 
myself) rather than another person will have a particular experi- 
ence. It would also seem that memory cannot serve here, and 
that any attempt to make it do so involves the covert appeal to 
some other unnamed principle. It is easy to say at this point 
that philosophers who try to work out such hypotheses are smug- 
gling in by implication the very bodily identity they are supposed 
to have rejected. This may be true; but it does not automatically 
follow from this that no suitable concept can be found consistent 
with the denial of the existence of the body. Perhaps some concept 
of physical continuity might be invented, and perhaps, indeed, 
some such concept is present in such theories as Locke’s doctrine 
of identity of consciousness. I do not intend here to explore this 
metaphysical possibility. It is enough in our present context to 
indicate that memory will not suffice. 


Bodily Survival 


The religiously more interesting doctrine of bodily survival, 
and the identity-problem that arises in connection with it, can be 
stated thus. It is supposed that at some future time a very large 
number of human beings will suddenly appear, each one clearly 
believing himself to be some person long since dead. Could such 
a claim be countenanced, or are we forced to say of such a pre- 
diction that it should be described as one in which a large number 
of people will arise who happen to be similar to other dead ones? 

There is, first of all, no problem about criteria of identity 
for such people subsequent to their appearance. We can quite 
easily imagine both the bodily and memory criteria applying to 
them. In this respect, clearly, the hypothesis is much easier to 
articulate than that of disembodied survival, where the very idea 
of a multiplicity of distinct disembodied beings gives trouble apart 
from their identification with physical predecessors. The problem 
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here is whether we can conceive of such future bodily people as 
ourselves. 

Let us imagine the problem as it would face someone who had 
lived through the transition, and had access to records and other 
evidence of deceased people. Let us also insist that if there were 
wholesale appearances of these new beings any linguistic tempta- 
tions to change, which could be resisted in isolated instances, would 
have to be contemplated very seriously indeed. Such a witness 
could learn that the new people he saw knew how to make 
memory claims in the manner Mr. Shoemaker says we could learn 
this of the cobbler-‘‘prince.’’ Should he, if he found that the 
memory-claims of the newcomers fitted the lives of the past indi- 
viduals with whom they claimed to be identical, say that they 
were those people? 

I have given reasons above for the view that if the memory- 
criterion and the bodily criterion seem to clash, we should either 
deny genuine memory, or abandon the memory-criterion by amend- 
ing the meaning of the word ‘‘remember.’’ What, then, would seem 
to follow from this in the present case? I think that however 
firmly one accepts such a guiding principle it does not guide us 
very clearly; for one has to decide, first of all, whether or not the 
bodily criterion is violated in this example. If we should answer 
that it is, then the memory-claims have all to be spurious or else 
only memories in some new and weaker sense; if we should answer 
that it is not, then we could accept the memory-claims as genuine 
and agree to the mass identification. But the question of whether 
or not to say the bodily criterion has been violated is a decision- 
question, involving clearly the question of how far one can con- 
template adjustments in the meaning of the phrase ‘‘the same 
body.’’ I shall now explore this question. If the pull of the 
memory-claims is very strong, as it would be, then I would suppose 
that it would be sufficient for the purpose if no conclusive reasons 
could be found for not extending the concept of bodily identity 
to cover this unique expectation. 

The evidence we normally use to establish bodily identity is 
very various. It goes to establish bodily identity by revealing 
not only similarity of characteristics, which would not necessarily 
identify clearly enough, but also continuity in space and time. It 
is this which seems to be lost in our supposed case. There is in 
every one of the envisaged examples a gap in space and time be- 
tween the last stage of the former person and the appearance of the 
new person. This fact would be even further marked if the new 
person resembled the former one not at the close of his career but 
at some earlier point in it. 
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It is already clear that making the survival bodily does not 
get around identity-problems in any simple way; but there are 
some defenses against this difficulty. First, it should be pointed 
out that the change contemplated in the notion of bodily identity 
is one of addition. There would be no need to change the criteria 
of identity in ordinary life merely because one elected to say that 
if the eventuality described took place this could be accounted the 
same body. Physical continuity would still be a condition of 
bodily identity up till physical death. Second, the discontinuity 
envisaged here is of a very special kind. In normal life, if there is 
evidence that the body before us is not spatio-temporally continuous 
with Smith’s body, it follows that it is not Smith’s body; but this 
follows because (unless Smith is dead) there is then some other 
body which is continuous with his and therefore is his, and because 
the body before us is then continuous with some other body, say 
Mr. Jones’s, and is therefore Mr. Jones’s. In our hypothesis these 
essential corollaries of ordinary discontinuity are absent. So a 
basic reason for insisting upon the retention of the normal re- 
quirement of continuity is gone. Third, it might be thought that 
to believe that one of these new persons could be identified with 
some earlier person is to commit oneself to saying that a person 
could go out of existence and start to exist again, which is an 
absurd thing to say of persons or anything else. But even sup- 
posing it is absurd, perhaps we do not have to say it: for we could 
say instead that we were changing the concept of a person and of 
a human body so that it incorporated a gap within it.1! There are 
precedents in our language for this, though they are of a very dif- 
ferent sort: certain temporal entities like tunes, or performances 
of plays, or march-pasts, contain observable events or objects and 
then pauses and then more observables; in these cases the entities 
do not go out of existence during the pauses, even though in a 
sense nothing is there—they incorporate the pauses. They continue 
without being continuous. We might suggest that a person could 
incorporate one such gap—the one between death and resurrection. 
This would mean that he could be said to exist during the gap 
even though nothing of him were there; so that the answer to 
the old question ‘‘What has to persist between death and resur- 
rection for the resurrected to be the same person as the deceased ?’’ 
is ‘‘Nothing.’’?? Fourth, it might be suggested that there could 
be two people in the new world, each closely resembling some earlier 


11 See Analysis, Competition No. 11, June, 1957. 
12No doubt if someone could construct an intelligible hypothesis of 


bodiless continuance it could be used to straddle the gap if other reasons 
required this. 
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person, and each having the same set of memory-claims to fit him. 
If such a ease occurred, of course, there could be no sense to the 
claim that one of them really was Smith and the other was not. 
To admit this possibility is not to admit any internal absurdity 
in the hypothesis for we could just say that when this happened 
the two newcomers would not be identifiable with any predecessors, 
but would of course have their own shorter-term identities in the 
new world. They would be oddities, but not logical ones. Nor 
would it be logically odd to draw the conclusion that Smith had not 
survived. In any actual hypothesis it is likely that duplicated 
memory-claims would be ruled out in fact, which is acceptable if 
they are not ruled out in theory. It would also be convenient to 
insist in a general way that there would be no more newcomers 
than deceaseds. 

But this brings us to a final difficulty which has to be granted 
much greater weight, and which at least weakens the hypothesis 
even if it is not fatal to it. It is a difficulty we can grasp when we 
see that to the above stipulations we cannot, with any confidence, 
add the stipulation that there are in fact to be no two newcomers 
both of whose bodies resemble some deceased’s to the same degree. 

On the view I have adopted, and tried to follow here, on the 
primacy of the bodily criterion of identity, the reason that the 
bodily criterion has to be considered satisfiable for memory to 
provide a criterion at all is that only thus can one envisage the 
possibility of checking, where doubt may exist, whether the memory- 
claim is-true. Now for our hypothesis to masquerade as one in 
which the normal criteria are preserved in essentials, this essential 
must still be retained. This means that however compelling the 
memory-claims seem in a given case, there must exist at least the 
logical possibility of a satisfactory bodily check without reference 
to them. For us to be in a position to accept the Smith-like 
memory-claims of someone it must be possible to describe what 
physical tests would independently establish that this person had 
Smith’s body, and in describing what these tests would be it is 
impossible to make any mention of the exactitude of the memory- 
claims. It is here that the gap becomes a serious logical obstacle. 
For, by hypothesis, the newly-appeared persons are in different 
times and places from the persons they claim to be, and in our 
present context they could not be allocated to the earlier times and 
places by reference to their memory-claims. But this only leaves, 
as bodily evidence, similarity of bodily feature. The question then 
arises whether this could be conclusive evidence. It seems this 
could only be if there were some feature in common uniquely be- 
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tween a newcomer and a former person. I do not want to insist 
that in the odd case this condition could not be satisfied; but on 
the scale necessary to accommodate the hypothesis to anything ap- 
proximating to an actual religious expectation the chances against 
this are daunting. Our hypothesis would at best provide for sur- 
vival in a small minority of cases. We also have to conclude that 
the more one is inclined to think of the resurrected bodies as dif- 
fering from their human predecessors, the greater this difficulty 
becomes. 

To summarize: It is incorrect to suggest that one can envisage 
disembodied survival without any criterion of identity, and it is 
also incorrect to say that the memory-criterion could be the sole 
one in such a case. In the belief in bodily survival, the possibility 
of identification depends finally upon the chances of bodily identifi- 
cation across a gap. Since there must be some logically possible 
occasions where this is done independently of reference to memory- 
claims, the gap itself provides reasons, though perhaps not con- 
clusive reasons, for the belief that the hypothesis does not allow 
for these. 
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